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THE CHURCH’S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM AS 
PROPOSING COORDINATION WITH THAT 
OF THE STATE 


JOHN A. HOLLINGER 


Education on the one hand means growth or natural de- 
velopment and comprises direct experiences. From this 
point of view education proceeds from a felt need or desire. 
On the other hand, education is thought of as vicarious ex- 
periences. The social heritage of the race is reéxperienced 
vicariously. Education in this form makes progress pos- 
sible. If all humans, except children of one year of age and 
less, should suddenly be removed from the eagth, what would 
these infants do when they attained maturity? A miracle 
would be required to keep them alive until then. They 
might scarcely be able to communicate with one another. 
How would they keep warm? How would they secure 
food? No knowledge of theirs could salvage the comforts 
and conveniences of modern civilization. 

The materials for education are largely children. Uni- 
versal education of adults is difficult and almost hopelessly 
impossible. Nature has made provision for the education 
of the young in various ways. 

First, by a lengthened period of infancy; prolonged im- 
maturity means plasticity and necessity for guidance. In 
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general, the greater the need for adult care, control, and 
guidance during the period of immaturity, the more nu- 
merous are the ultimate chances for progress. 

In the second place, the human child has certain innate 
tendencies which may be developed or inhibited during the 
period of immaturity. The educator takes advantage of 
such tendencies as the play impulse, the tendency to imitate, 
the impulse of curiosity, and many others. There may be 
hundreds of these tendencies. Psychologists have dis- 
covered many. No doubt, there are many still unnamed. 

In this connection, the question of a religious tendency 
arises. Our subject is the church’s educational program. 
This is primarily the religious education of the young. I 
was born a Dunkard amidst a profound belief in the total 
depravity of the human young. Religion had to be instilled 
by much stimulation. Attendance every evening at pro- 
tracted meetings was compulsory for weeks during every 
one of my childhood years. Numerous other stimuli, such 
as Sunday School and family worship, were furnished. 
Some of the children of that community were persuaded 
“to repent ” early in life and came into the fold at the early 
age of eight years. Others much later in life, and some 
never publicly “ repented,” nor confessed allegiance to any 
religious or church organization. 

So there might be some question as to whether or not 
there is an innate religious tendency for the educator to de- 
velop. There is, however, evidence that this religious im- 
pulse exists and needs but to be cultivated for natural 
growth. Cooly, in his Social Organization, says, “ Like 
all our higher life, religion lives only by communication and 
influence. Its sentiments are planted in instinct, but the 
soil in which they grow is some sort of fostering community 
life.’ Elwood, in The Social Problem, says, “ Such ideas 
as the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, and the 
right of the individual to liberty, have had the utmost in- 
fluence in shaping human history in the past. It will not 
do to say that such ideas have been derived from the physi- 
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cal and economic environment; for they have sprung quite 
as much from the instincts and native tendencies of human 
nature as from the influence of any factors in the environ- 
ment.” 

These points are brought into the discussion to serve as a 
background for the proposed educational program of the 
church coordinated with that of the state. There must be 
common or equal elements before there can be coordination. 
For this background, another item should be mentioned, i.e., 
the means or materials of education, or the products of civi- 
lization. These may be grouped as: 

I. Science, invention, art, literature. 

II. Modes of recreation. 

III. Religion. 

IV. Historical background of the development of all these 
and the institutions into which they have crystallized. 
These means of education are strong in proportion to the 
social pressures and conventionalities in any given com- 
munity. 

With this background, we should have a common basis 
for the discussion of the church’s educational program as 
proposing coordination with that of the state or the public 
school as the state’s agency. This discussion will include: 

I. The need for such a program. 

II. Some present practices and their implications. 

III. A proposed program. 

The need for the church’s educational program seems evi- 
dent. Communities readily respond to the “ psychic domi- 
nants.” The character of the child, like that of civilization 
itself, develops about certain ‘“‘ psychic dominants,” that is, 
about certain ruling ideas and values. There are some 
dominant moral or social, political, and religious ideas that 
cannot be safely taught to children in the public schools 
without trenching upon the ground of sectarian religion, the 
grand old political parties, labor unions, or capitalistic insti- 
tutions. A few illustrations will suffice. 

Prof. George A. Coe, in Teachers College Record, Sep- 
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tember, 1922, discusses “ Religious Education and Political 
Conscience.” He maintains that the health of popular gov- 
ernment depends upon the conscience as well as the intelli- 
gence of citizens. Theoretically, it seems, the state is an 
ethical being that maintains its own continuity by rearing 
the young in schools. What views of its own moral life, 
then, does the state incorporate in school laws and regula- 
tions? Are public school teachers and administrators 
trained to render, and do they render, expert service in the 
field of political morality? What sort of political con- 
science are they in position to develop in the future citizen? 

These questions concern the church in its function as edu- 
cator not less than the public school. It seeks to develop an 
all-inclusive conscience. Much of the moral education of the 
public schools is reinforced in the church schools. There is, 
however, a marked silence upon some important issues both 
in the state schools and the church schools, and we wonder 
whether political morality, in some of its fundamental 
aspects, is not altogether neglected in our American system 
of education. There is one necessary objective in the train- 
ing of citizens which the state schools are not in a position 
to pursue vigorously, i.e., the development of free judgment 
upon the state itself. 

Who shall formulate principles to develop political con- 
science from the recent campaign for the primaries in Penn- 
sylvania? What public school teacher would dare present 
in concrete details the ideals and activities of the exemplary 
citizens who were candidates for the highest political offices? 
What implications of the aftermath of the election may a 
thoughtful teacher of a state institution help his pupils to 
formulate so as not to offend some leading citizen whose 
son or daughter may be in the classroom? 

In his annual report for the year 1925, the President of 
Columbia University quotes from the pastoral letter ad- 
dressed by the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
to their clergy and laity at the close of the triennial conven- 
tion of 1925. “ We see in our land tens of millions of men 
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and women who acknowledge no connection with religion, 
and, as a result of this, a large proportion of our children 
growing up without religious influence or religious teach- 
ing of any sort.” 

President Butler continues his report: ‘“ The essence of 
all true education is so to train, instruct, and discipline the 
youth that he may comprehend the environment, physical 
and spiritual, in which his lot is cast and be able to make his 
contribution, however slight, to its development and enrich- 
ment. Five separate and irreducible elements constitute the 
spiritual environment of the child. These are the literary, 
the scientific, the esthetic, the ethical and institutional, and 
the religious. A youth who is deprived of opportunity to 
gain insight into each one of these and some understanding 
of it, has thereby been deprived of a portion of his inherit- 
ance. Either his parents or his teachers, or both, will have 
filched something from him to which he is entitled. It is 
not at all essential that a youth should look forward to being 
aman of letters, or a scientist, or an artist, or a moralist and 
institution-builder, or a person of religious faith and prac- 
tice; but it is essential that he should know what part each 
of these has played in the history of civilization and in bring- 
ing to pass the intellectual and spiritual conditions under 
which and into which he is born. The notion that because 
men do not agree in matters of religion, therefore it must be 
taboo in education, is quite as grotesque as it would be to 
exclude poetry from the schools and colleges because a large 
majority of men read only prose or because critics fall into 
violently conflicting groups as to the importance and influ- 
ence of individual poets or schools of poetry.” 

“In the modern state, with its elaborate system of tax 
supported schools, and as public opinion now is, it is not 
practicable to include religious instruction in the program 
of studies on the same plane with literature, science, art, and 
morals. Therefore, unless religious instruction is to disap- 
pear entirely, provision must be made for it by the family 
and by the church. . . . The so-called Sunday Schools of 
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the Protestant churches, with here and there honorable and 
highly commendable exceptions, are, educationally speaking, 
of little avail, and it would be no exaggeration to describe 
their influence as factors in religious education as almost 
negligible. In this condition of affairs are to be found the 
elements of a very difficult social and educational problem 
and one which, if not satisfactorily solved, may completely 
alter the aspect of civilization within the next generation or 
two.” 

These two examples, from such eminent authorities, one 
referring to the development of a political conscience, the 
other to religious instruction, are sufficiently forceful to 
indicate the need for the church’s educational program. 

A brief reference to present practices may be in order. 
There appeared in the Reformed Church Messenger, June 
3, 1926, the plans for a church school building. I need not 
comment on those plans, except to say that they indicate an 
enormous step forward. 

According to a report compiled by A. J. Murphy, Pro- 
fessor of Religious Education at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, the North Boroughs, including Ben Avon, Ems- 
worth, Avalon, and Bellevue, and an East Borough, Wilkins- 
burg, through their ministerial associations and churches, 
have set up a system of weekday religious education which 
puts these communities far in advance of the average com- 
munity in Pennsylvania. In these boroughs, 95 per cent of 
all the children of the elementary schools are receiving week- 
day religious instruction under trained, paid, and well super- 
vised teachers. 

“ Realizing the need the North Boroughs, including Ben 
Avon, Emsworth, Avalon, and Bellevue, and Wilkinsburg 
through their ministerial associations and churches have set 
up a system of weekday religious education which puts these 
communities far in advance of the average community in 
Pennsylvania. According to the latest available statistics 
there are 977,960 Protestant children not in Sunday School. 
That is 40 per cent of the children of Pennsylvania under 
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twenty-five years of age are receiving no religious instruc- 
tion. But in the North Boroughs and Wilkinsburg 95 per 
cent of all the children of the elemenatary schools are re- 
ceiving weekday religious instruction under trained, paid, 
and well supervised teachers. The statistics to date are the 
most encouraging that we have had recently in religious 
work in the state of Pennsylvania. The figures far outrun 
the highest expectations even of the leaders in religious edu- 
cation... . 

“The Wilkinsburg Weekday School of Religious Educa- 
tion was organized and is conducted by a Council of Re- 
ligious Education composed of three representatives from 
each of the eighteen cooperating churches. One of these is 
the Minister. All of the Protestant churches of the com- 
munity are cooperating. These represent eleven denomina- 
tions. The Episcopal church codperates and holds member- 
ship in the Council but conducts its own separate school. 
The Catholic Church also has its own school, but is not rep- 
resented in the Council. 

“The Promotion Committee launched the school, secured 
suitable buildings and equipment, and cares for the pub- 
licity. 

“The Board of Education of the Public Schools, upon 
request of the Council and of the parents, has granted each 
child in the first six grades one hour of Public School time 
each week for religious instruction. The children are as- 
signed to the Churches nearest the Public School. They 
attend in two groups, the first coming at one o’clock and re- 
turning to the Public School at two; the second coming at 
two-thirty and being dismissed for home at three-thirty. 

“No credit is given by the Public School for work done 
in the Church School. The attendance is carefully checked 
and reported promptly to the Public School, together with 
tardiness and class conduct. 

“A supervising principal and ten teachers constitute the 
staff. The supervisor is paid for half time and the teachers 
at the rate of three dollars for an afternoon. Five teach 
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every afternoon and the others from one to three afternoons 
a week. All are trained teachers having had experience in 
Public School and in Sunday School, and have been recom- 
mended by their ministers for their Christian character and 
religious life. 

“ The grading parallels that of the Public School.  Pro- 
motions are made half yearly corresponding to those of the 
Public School. Bi-monthly reports are sent to the parents 
giving grades in effort, conduct, and recitation. 

“ The classes in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades keep a 
weekly record of Church attendance and daily Bible reading. 
The effort is also made to have each one bring his own Bible 
to class. The following report shows some of the results 
accomplished along this line: 


TABLE OF BIBLE OWNERSHIP 











Bibles Owned New at End Total Bibles — 
Grade | Pupils} at Beginning of Three Owned at End of Without 
of School Months Three Months 
Disses 220 110 96 206 14 
ee 250 81 119 200 50 
ae 273 113 104 217 56 
743 304 319 623 120 




















“The children are encouraged to bring these Bibles to 
school for use in the classroom. Hundreds of children may 
be seen on the streets any school day carrying Bibles with 
their Public School textbooks. One day three boys were 
seen engaged in a snowballing contest. One lad’s Bible was 
tucked under one arm while he held a snowball in each hand. 
Another had his Bible buttoned in his coat, while a third 
fellow’s could be seen sticking out of his pocket. One fre- 
quently sees a group of boys playing games on the sidewalk 
before the Church School with several Bibles stacked on the 


steps for safe keeping. 
“ There has been close codperation of the Church School 


with the Public School from the beginning. The principal 
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of the Church School has frequent conferences with the 
principals of the Public Schools. The Public School teach- 
ers encourage the children to bring back good class reports 
in conduct using different means to stimulate the interest in 
this effort. The Church School teachers strive to give such 
religious instruction as will carry over into conduct in the 
classroom and in the home. 

“In the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, all classes keep 
weekly records of Church attendance in their notebooks. 
Gold stars and crosses mark a perfect record. Opportunity 
is given the children to tell of any projects in their churches, 
such as missionary enterprises, special meetings, Easter serv- 
ices, etc. Occasional talks on Church membership are also 
given by the teachers. When any boy or girl unites with 
the Church, he reports the fact to his teachers who place a 
gold star or cross after his name on the roll. 

“The greatest difficulties have been the lack of proper 
equipment, and the frequent conflicts with Church suppers, 
afternoon meetings, etc. The average Church is not 
equipped with sufficient blackboards, tables, chairs of suit- 
able height for children, and places for wraps. The class- 
rooms are poorly lighted and ventilated. These difficulties 
will be overcome as the people in the Churches see some of 
the results obtained, and begin to realize the importance of 
the work and the necessity for proper equipment. 

“ Though it is early to expect any outstanding results in 
the lives of the boys and girls, there are some that are grati- 
fying, and which serve to show what may be expected as 
the school continues. The children like it. The one o’clock 
classes frequently ask to remain all afternoon. The classes 
entering Junior High have repeatedly asked that they be in- 
cluded in the Church School. The parents are more and 
more expressing appreciation of the results which they see 
in the home.” 

Vacation daily religious schools are now a prominent fac- 
tor in many communities. Their work and form of or- 
ganization are well known. In some quarters the Sunday 
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School has had a decided rejuvenation. There are a num- 
ber of schemes of organization and graded curricula which 
put these schools in a position to do good work. One 
scheme may be briefly outlined as follows: 

There are sixteen courses of study running in three cycles. 
The first cycle comprises the kindergarten-primary group 
for six years, the second cycle the intermediate-junior high 
school group for five years, and the third cycle the senior 
high school, running for three years. The theme for the 
first cycle is God, Our Father. The projects for study are 
based on the home, family, community, and nation. The 
themes for each year are as follows: 


First CycLE—KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 


First Course......... God Our Father. 
Second Course....... Our Father’s Gift. 
Third Course........ Obedience. 

Fourth Course....... Service. 

Fifth Course........ Church Pilgrimage. 


This deals with the meaning of 
church equipment, etc. 
Sixth Course........ God’s Great Family. 
Eskimos, Indians, Africans, Asi- 
atics, etc. 
Each cycle comes to a climax with a similar missionary 
idea. 
SEcoND CycLE—CORRESPONDING WITH THE FIFTH GRADE 
OF THE PuBLIC SCHOOL TO AND INCLUDING THE 
Junior HicH ScHooL GRADES 


Theme: Hearing God Speak. 


Seventh Course...... Through the Seasons—Nature, the 
Church Calendar. 

Eighth Course....... Church Worship and Membership— 
here Bible stories are prominent. 

Ninth Course........ Hearing God Speak Through the 
Life of Our Lord. 


This is largely biographical. 
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Tenth Course........ Hearing God Speak Through the 
Long Life of the Church. 
This is also largely biographical. 
Eleventh Course...... Hearing God Speak Through the 
Spread of the Church. 


THIRD CycCLE—CoRRESPONDING WITH THE PUBLIC 
SENIOR HicH SCHOOL 


Twelfth Course...... The Creed and Christian Convic- 
tions. 

Thirteenth Course....The Bible in Outline. 

Fourteenth Course. ...Our Bible. 

Fifteenth Course..... The Christian and the Community. 

Sixteenth Course..... The Work of the Holy Spirit. 


Some of these courses are elective. 

The church’s educational program cannot be a matter of 
the moment. It must be well planned, extending over a 
period of years. Interviews with superintendents of public 
schools brought such comments as these. “ The church 
must know what it wants and must plan ahead and stick 
steadfastly to the plan. It must not be a month by month 
or year by year proposition.” Another said, “ That is full 
of danger. Children prefer to go to the church school be- 
cause it’s soft. While the children are in church school 
they are falling behind in their public school work.” It is 
obvious that great care, much effort, and good judgment are 
essential in the program of the church school if it is to be 
coordinated with the public school. The main items in such 
a program are: 

I. Set up definite objectives, state them clearly and get 
general agreement upon these objectives by church and state. 

II. Analyze these objectives into ideals and activities to 
the level of working units. This will result in a working 
curriculum. 

III. Secure the means to execute the program. Build- 
ings, equipment, trained teachers, and supervision. 
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IV. Execute the program effectively. 

Definite objectives, clearly stated and generally agreed 
upon are the first essentials. The general aims of educa- 
tion upon which public school people rather generally agree 
are: 

I. Knowledge, mental discipline, scientific method of think- 
ing, right attitudes, etc. 

. Social efficiency, good citizenship, worthy home member- 
ship, sociability, etc. 

. Righteousness, character, etc. 

Appreciation of beauty. 

. Health, physical vigor, etc. 

. Avocational aims, worthy use of leisure, etc. 

. Vocational aims, ability to earn a livelihood. 


The church school must have similar aims or objectives 
that are equally definite and are universally approved by the 
church. No doubt some of these are identical in church 
and state. These objectives must be analyzed into ideals 
and activities to the level of working units. 


dS 
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EXAMPLES OF ANALYSIS FOR THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


1. Ideals Activities 
a. Political conscience Study public issues and form conclusions 
(good citizenship). of right and wrong. 
b. Free judgment upon the Apply scientific and moral tests to the 
state itself (good citi- conduct of citizens. 
zenship). 


c. (Ethical and spiritual) Secure all possible knowledge about: 
Understanding of re- Judaism, Buddhism, Christianity, etc.; 
ligious cults. judge the superior merits of each. 


d. Justice. Study Biblical and other characters that 
practiced justice and learn the results 
of being just, etc. 

e. Kindness. Get a thorough understanding of what 
kindness means; practice it and keep a 
record of the results, etc. 


f. Peace. Learn how the Quakers, by quiet persist- 
ence, have wrung exceptional immuni- 
ties from the state. Keep a diary of 
personal quarrels avoided, etc. 
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g. Goodwill. Learn how the Catholic forces are mov- 
ing toward the reorganization of so- 
ciety upon a basis other than the capi- 
talistic. Supplement this with such ma- 
terial as Bok’s “ Business, our King; 
Money, our God,”? etc. 


Such statements of objectives and their analysis into 
ideals and activities to formulate a working curriculum are 
important and urgent steps in the church’s program. This 
must be done before much codrdination can be accomplished. 
This would be a splendid program for several Doctors’ dis- 
sertations. The church might profit by establishing scholar- 
ships at several institutions where aspiring young men or 
women would appreciate such encouragement towards the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

After the curriculum has been formulated, the means for 
putting it into effect can be determined. 

Classrooms, club rooms, assembly rooms, etc., can be pro- 
vided as the curriculum may demand. In a community 
where there is a flourishing Y. M. C. A., that building 
might be used and the church’s school might be carried on 
effectively through that organization. Complete equipment 
is essential to success. 

More important than building and equipment are trained 
teachers and supervisors. The teacher of the church school 
must be a superior individual. The training of the average 
public school teacher is not sufficient nor is the average prod- 
uct of the theological seminary equal to this high calling. 
If this codrdinated program is to succeed, teachers must be 
specifically trained for the job. This is not impossible. 

If the teacher must be superior, what shall be said about 
the supervisor? The Doctor of Philosophy, whose disser- 
tation upon the curriculum has been accepted by an institu- 
tion with high standards, might be competent as a super- 
visor. Teachers and supervisors must receive a worthwhile 
stipend. 

The program must be effectively executed or it is of no 


1 Edward W. Bok in The World’s Work, September, 1924, p. 479. 
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avail. Cooperating churches should provide two representa- 
tives to the Council. The superintendent of schools or his 
representative should sit in all deliberations and have a voice 
and vote. 

Children may be dismissed one half hour each week at the 
end of the school day for attendance at the church school. 
This half hour’s attendance must be as carefully guarded as 
it is in the day school. The church still has Saturday and 
Sunday for additional schooling should this be deemed ad- 
visable. 

The vacation religious school can be a mighty effective 
factor. Here concentrated effort is possible for a period 
of weeks. Intensive work can be done without distractions. 
The community is free to organize and prosecute the work 
in any form it desires without conflict with other institu- 
tions. 

The Sunday church school might be made more effective 
if the program would include what has been outlined above, 
namely: a rich curriculum; adequate building and equip- 
ment; thoroughly trained teachers and supervisors; and ef- 
fective execution of the program. 

The result of such a program should be the development 
of innate religious tendencies, habituating the young to love 
the Lord their God with all their heart, with all their soul, 
and with all their mind, and with all their strength; also 
habituating them to judge all social relations, processes, and 
institutions, the state included, from the standpoint of the 
command, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


PittspurcH, Pa. 














II 
GEORGE ANGIER GORDON 


AN INTERPRETATION OF “ My EpucaTION AND RELIGION ” 
GEORGE L. ROTH 


Interpretation has many things in common with trans- 
lation. It implies a knowledge of several languages and as 
many points of view. When one is asked to interpret a 
Scotchman, there is an advantage in that, according to Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, who says that a good Scotsman acknowledges 
only two authorities—the Bible and Bobbie Burns. 

I do not know the last words of Robert Burns, but during 
his fatal illness he proposed prohibition—of a type. There 
was in the vicinity of his home a company of ill-trained 
volunteers. When Burn’s final illness was dissolving his 
tabernacle of clay, in referring to that amateur company of 
men, he made this prohibition: ‘‘ Don’t let that awkward 
squad fire a salute over my grave.” 

Only the establishment of a proper authority is involved 
in the recital of that tale. The point of the incident is not 
to be found in the reference to Prohibition, for General 
Synod and the Classis of Oregon are settling that. Dr. 
Gordon is alive at 73 years of age and so there can be no 
suggestion of apology for any well meant but ill-devised 
enconiums I may utter. After the banquet of last evening 
it is quite evident that each one here esteems the other better 
than himself. In view of that fact, I cannot be considered 
as uttering a word of warning to those of you who may 
speak of George Angier Gordon after that his flag is furled 
as he embarks. 

Gordon tells the bon mot without concealed humor. A 
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Scotchman who cannot quote Burns is not worthy of his hire. 
And one who knows the literature of the Hebrews, Greeks 
and the whole tribe of English-speaking peoples is likely to 
be underpaid in the devotion of his fellows. When Gordon 
quotes our own Whittier he is doing something other than 
paying a tribute to the land of his adoption. Both of them 
really pity 


‘him who never sees 
The stars shine through the cypress trees.’ 


A boy of seven who remembers until seventy the conver- 
sation and tears of his mother as they gaze at the summit of 
the 2,000-feet-high Bennachie, in the parish of Oyne, Aber- 
deenshire, is blessed with memory and imagination. These 
faculties and the exercise of them are rated high in Gordon’s 
scheme of education. And a mother whose literary judg- 
ment and taste is an abiding possession may well stimulate 
the son to write, “a patient, brooding, sympathetic mother, 
what an immense influence! I have never known a man or 
woman of exceptional consequence to be given to the world 
by a frivolous, flashy, good-for-nothing mother.” 

Perhaps all that Gordon has to say about what he calls 
“education by inheritance ”’ is comprehended in the dedica- 
tion of Religion and Miracle—‘“ I dedicate this book to the 
Inspiring Memory of my Father, George Gordon, of Insch, 
Scotland,—born and bred to the vocation of farmer: a bril- 
liant mind, one of the bravest of men, to whom the order 
of summer and winter, seed-time and harvest was a token 
of Infinite good-will, and who toiled in the Fields of Time 
in the sense of the Eternal.” 

The austerities of Scottish farm life and the inexorable- 
ness of the doctrine of Predestination might well convince 
a vigorous and reasonable boy that his ancestors were too 
fond of work and too religious, but this boy was too robust 
and good-humored to feel, as Thomas Bailey Aldrich, that 
he would often have committed suicide if he could have done 
it without killing himself. 

At eighteen, Gordon is in America, working in a safe 
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factory. On the day he injures his hand at 9: 30 in the 
morning while saving a man’s life, his wages stop. Man is 
as wilful as God. A saloon-keeper’s wife nurses him 
through typhoid fever. God is as gracious as man. 

After a ten year’s respite from religion he enters Bangor 
Theological Seminary. One would like to know more in 
detail the mental process which led him there. With a man 
like Gordon it is not sufficient to say that the Rev. Mr. 
Angier’s awakening voice, Mrs. Angier’s compelling culture 
and the opinion of friends that he was fitted for the minis- 
try compelled the decision. Working on the farm of an 
intimate friend of his father in Scotland, he learned this 
dictum, “‘ Look out for your premises, and then look out for 
your processes, and when you do that, you can be fairly sure 
of your conclusion.” 

So after an interruption of years the formal education of 
George Gordon proceeds. Good stock, the Scottish Schools, 
the successful response to the challenge to throw the bully in 
the safe factory have indicated a force which carried him 
through the Seminary and through Harvard University with 
a magna cum laude in philosophy. 

But hereafter you meet the same Gordon, only glorified. 
Every step seems sure, every thought reasonable, humor 
tremendous, romance gracious and victory sure. 


II 


It is with a sense of proper restraint, but of no repression, 
that I speak of Gordon without a liberal use of labels. 
Labels may be libels, as all of us have had occasion to ob- 
serve. The life of humanity often suffers because the 
Scribes of the Church preémpt the front page and the plat- 
form with their special pleas before the Copyright Courts of 
Ecclesiasticism. Experts of Boston, New York and Chi- 
cago we know, Freud of Vienna, but who is Jesus of Na- 
zareth? There are still many who answer, The Son of 
God, the Saviour of the World. 


Another reason why labels are not in order is that Gordon 
23 
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knows the poetry of the world and has a sense of the Poesy 
of Life. Great drama runs inevitably into verse. You re- 
member how unsatisfactory Markham’s explanation of The 
Man With the Hoe was. If words are the full measure of 
the thought, the ideas are paltry. Speech is a poor creature, 
but a great creator, as the author of a story in Genesis 
divined. Barrie tells how the Chief Elder invades the Little 
Minister’s Study. He finds a manuscript. With the aid 
of a lantern he examines it under the stars. Two other 
pillars of the Kirk stand by. “It is his sermon for the Sab- 
bath,” says one. “ Read it,” says another. The Chief 
Elder reads the love-lorn effusion. ‘‘ Does each line begin 
with a capital letter?” “Aye.” “Then I have an idea 
about it. It has nothing to do with sermons. It is 
Poetry!” There are chief elders and high priests in the 
new world and in this time—generations later than the 
Barrie scene—who share that view. Gordon has passed 
out of the light of that day. 

The Messenger is now publishing a liberal amount of 
verse and the REVIEW may some day trade its Prospectus 
poetry. Anything, please, to relieve us of syllogistic souls. 
Even Matthew (22:32) is content to close an argument 
without rubbing it in. The record says that Jesus quotes 
(Ex. 36) “I am the God of Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” Then Jesus adds, “ God is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living.” You are left 
to draw your own conclusion. Consequently, the people 
were astonished. The Scribes never do it on this wise. 

There are many things that cannot be proven in Dayton, 
Tennessee, but the light of life illuminates even in Missouri. 
Knowledge is vain without insight—that secret sense of the 
soul which sets as great store by apostrophes and apocalypses 
as by sediments and statistics. 

Gordon is full-cylindered. He keeps his muffler quiet, 
his fenders are not like those of the transgressor and he 
climbs to heights apparently 


“as effortless as mountain nooks 
Send violets up and paint them blue.” 
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What this interpretation may seem to lack in orderliness 
is studied. Gordon must not seem to cast out one demon of 
old orthodoxy in order that man may be infested with seven 
additional spirits more evil than the original one. He does 
not dispossess a theological spirit: he heals it. He believes 
in a succession, not episcopal, but epistemological, ethical, 
evangelical. Something of the man himself must here ap- 
pear. 

He knows the ministry of grief, the chastisement of strug- 
gle, the trial of success, in short, the discipline of life. He 
has hewed the wood and carried the water ; he has piped and 
he has danced. In these real experiences of life he finds the 
cedar for the beams and dome of man’s immortal dreams. 
Life is not an illusion; it is of reality. He stakes his life 
on a Rock of Ages. 


III 


When Gordon talks to you about his education and re- 
ligion you can by a turn of a mental lever have either cate- 
gory appear the more prominent. The legitimacy of this 
scheme in his story is explained and vindicated by a single 
paragraph. He takes six pages to give the definitions and 
implications of education and a half page, one paragraph, 
to answer what he means by religion. Religion “is the 
vision of God, and life lifted into moral power, freedom, 
and joy by that vision. It is my experience that the Chris- 
tian religion is the greatest educational force in the world. 
It makes life worth living; therefore, under its administra- 
tion all knowledges that illuminate life become of increased 
value. It lays sovereign emphasis upon the truth ‘ Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free’; there- 
fore it honors every intellect fitted to lay hold upon the 
truth. It gives the vision of Absolute Worth and thus 
brings to bear upon feeling an unmeasured power. It edu- 
cates the mind in discrimination between seeming good and 
real good, between incidental good and essential and eternal 
good. It brings a man out through that discovery into intel- 
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lectual self-reliance and freedom; and finally Christianity 
coalesces with moral power. It is known as victorious 
moral power.” 

With such a conception of religion it is to be expected 
that big ideas and strong men should move through the 
Autobiography. And they do. But they do not stalk. 
There is no posing. There is a rich infusion of Scotch 
pleasantry and anecdote. You feel equally at home at the 
fireside and in the study. Dr. Gordon neglects to mention 
the dozen times he has received academic degrees, but speaks 
with appreciation of the gift of a go-year-old bottle of 
Madeira wine which his thrift keeps to be one hundred years 
old and whose potency causes his family physician to leave 
five minutes after he has taken a draught lest he gives away 
professional secrets. 

As I read that incident I wondered whether Jonathan Ed- 
wards had the merit to receive and the grace to share such 
a gift. 

Some consideration of Jonathan Edwards is inevitable, 
though how to speak of him so as to prove neither too much 
nor too little is past finding out—save for Gordon who met 
his shade in the Old South Church when he came to be in- 
stalled in 1884. 

The grandfather of Jonathan Edwards was fined for 
fornication by the Colonial Court. His grandmother was 
divorced for adultery and other immoralities. His grand- 
mother’s brother was found guilty of murdering a sister, and 
another sister found guilty of killing her son. Two sisters 
became confirmed opium eaters. The mother of all of these 
“led her husband an unquiet life.” 

How physicians delight in reading and medical journals 
enjoy publishing these colonial records! (The Medical 
Times, Oct., 1925.) 

If you consider some of these incidents as evidence of the 
sexual perversion of the Tuttle blood you may say that Ed- 
ward’s great sermon on Sinners in the Hands of an Angry 
God shows that the learned divine was a vicarious sadist. 
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Mayhap Jonathan had his eugenic doubts, like Ezekias 
Painter in the New Spoon River: 


“Considering your heredity, O my Saviour, 

And that your ancestor, Roboam, was a bad man; 
And Begat Abia, a bad father, 

And that the said Abia, a bad father, 

Begat Asa, a good son; 

And that Asa, a good father, 

Begat Josophat, a good son; 

And that Josophat begat Joram, 

Of whom nothing is known; 

Who in turn begat Ozias, of whom nothing is known; 
And on down, until your father, Joseph, was born, 
Of whom nothing is known, 

Except that it took an angel from heaven 

To keep him from divorcing your mother Mary— 
Seeing all this, and that my father was a drunkard, 
And I a leader in the church, a man of substance, 
I must conclude from your case and my own 

That neither piety nor impiety 

Is hereditary— 

Which makes me fear for my son!” 


However it may be there is refuge near; 


“Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 


Gordon does not explore the dangerous ground of Ed- 
wards’ biologic spring. He speaks of territory he knows 
when he finds that New England Theology and the intel- 
lectual background of the Scottish Church had common 
sources. But it was not alone in the common sources that 
Gordon learned to know Edwards. In Religion and Miracle 
he says that in his published writing J. E. has no discussion 
of miracles. Gordon would not make such a statement un- 
less he knew. At another place he refers to unpublished 
articles by Edwards. It is itypical of Gordon to know 
whereof he talks. He goes to original sources of informa- 
tion and experience. He never thinks he knews or under- 
stands. He does or he does not. The first book he reads in 
America, Scott’s Lady of the Lake, is too much lake and too 
little lady. It is characteristic of him to be honest. He 
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does not give up reading because of that experience. His 
intimates in Boston had occasion to marvel at the quantity 
and the quality of his reading. As a young man he does not 
enjoy the great Miss Neilson in Juliet. He had come to 
pray and remained to scoff. There was not in his store of 
experience the play of intense and subtle passion. He is 
honest enough to say so. So when Gordon talks of New 
England Theology he is to be credited with knowledge which 
is accurate and judgment which is honest. For example, 
there was published an article by him in the Harvard Review, 
“ The Collapse of New England Theology.” This title was 
taken from Doctor Foster’s Book. When Gordon’s article 
was published in book form it appeared as “ Humanism in 
New England Theology ” because, as he said, “ the former 
title indicated only the passing of a historic system of 
thought, while indicating not at all the permanent ideas in 
that system.” 

I have said enough to indicate that the linking of Gordon’s 
name with Edwards’ is not fortuitous. Gordon is not Ed- 
wards’ shadow. Joseph Fort Newton says that Gordon 
stands “in the dynasty of Edwards and Bushnell, as the 
third truly constructive theologian that America has known.” 
For Bushnell, Gordon has high regard. This regard rests 
not first of all upon his originality of thought and logical 
process but upon an appreciation of his “ method of spirit- 
ual experimentation and adventure, the new path on which 
he was moving, the new spirit that possessed him.” He 
admires him for his “ courage, his character and his genius.” 
And now to complete the circle of evidence in a fashion 
which Gordon’s humor would appreciate I quote him as say- 
ing that Joseph Fort Newton is “beloved by the whole 
ministerial profession, a man as brilliant as he is generous, 
of whom I can never think but with grateful appreciation.” 

It is a great thing to be a thinker—to work out a sub- 
stantial framework of ideas able to support or explain the 
many sided world. To make it attractive besides and people 
it with humanity, rich with the juices of life, justifies the 
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builder’s art. “‘ Strength and beauty are in his Sanctuary.” 
Boaz and Jochin stand at the very entrance. 

How substantial his thought is one can quickly discover 
by comparing his book Religion and Miracle with ecstatic 
utterances of flashy preachers on the same subject whose 
sole claim to the prophetic line is that like Ephraim they are 
half-baked. Gordon does not depend for a hearing upon 
the way he can splash syllables into such words as New 
Theology, Social Service or Religious Education. On the 
occasion of the publication of Religion and Miracle, William 
James writes : 


Dear Gordon: 

I have just finished reading your ‘ Religion and Miracle,’ 
and have found it even more full of the ‘ Spirit’ than your 
previous books—extraordinarily rich and superabounding in 
moral and rhetorical momentum, as well, of course, as true 
in the thesis it urges with such convincing power. I should 
think it would have a strong effect in the Church, I mean in 
the Clergy, for I found myself wondering often, as I read, 
how much your very respectable Old South Congregation 
really relished the wild-horse freedom of some of your 
rushes of feeling and thought—they must feel a little breath- 
less, like poor Mazeppa. 

How times have changed in theology! How could people 
ever have taken these paltry miracles as the cornerstones of 
the whole system? God's credentials! Forsooth! Bah! 

Always truly yours, 
Ws. JAMES 


That was in 1909. We are still in changing theological 
times. 


IV 


Gordon’s contribution to reasonable and effective thought 
arises from his learning, his insight, his thoroughgoing vigor 
and his humor. But it is to preaching he has dedicated all. 
One needs to read only a few of his sermons to have a last- 
ing picture of him in his pulpit. Howard A. Bridgam 
(Outlook, July 13, 1921) says, 
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“At Old South Church, on Copley Square, is to be seen 
every Sunday a congregation, more fully representative of 
the brains, wealth and culture of the city than any other 
congregation, Trinity and Emmanuel excepted. Judges of 
the Supreme Court, prominent lawyers, physicians, mer- 
chants, a host of teachers, and just now the Governor of the 
Commonwealth, listen, week by week, to Dr. George A. 
Gordon, still, as for many years, the leader of the New Eng- 
land pulpit. Ushering is no easy task at the Old South, 
since the spaces directly beneath the pulpit and gallery stairs 
have often to be requisitioned in the interests of the late 
comers. The service of worship, while by no means severe, 
shows little in the way of elaboration wrought out by some 
other churches of the Congregational persuasion. Appar- 
ently people go to Old South because they want to hear Dr. 
Gordon, to be invigorated by his broad, rugged faith, to be 
buoyed by his optimism, to be refreshed by his unfailing 
good humor, to be enlightened concerning the great mys- 
teries of life and death.” 


Evidently philosophers, poets, men of affairs and good 
comrades do not shrink from him when he enters the sanc- 
tuary. He does not claim as Bacon did to cover the whole 
field of knowledge but his scholarship does enable him to 
move surely where he has not authoritatively trod. Con- 
sider, e.g., the illumination of his philosophic studies upon 
the field of Biblical criticism when he speaks from the At- 
lantic pulpit (July, 1920) : 


“The master of the Christian World has suffered from 
two servants who are yet essential to enlightened religion, 
(a) the metaphysical theologian and (b) the historical critic. 

“ A metaphysic of the life of Jesus is a necessity ; it should 
be, however, a limited necessity. 

“ Apply the rules of criticism to Jesus as one would to 
Socrates but apply the rules of criticism to Socrates in such 
a way as to deny that he ever lived? In such a way as to 
show that if he lived he said nothing ascertainable, that if 
he spoke certain words, he spoke little of real moment? 
That method of criticism would leave the mighty systems of 
Plato and Aristotle without historical antecedent. . . . To 
destroy the one and only adequate antecedent of Christianity 
(Jesus) is not criticism ; it is an obvious and serious mistake. 
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“ At one time, by certain scholars, about a dozen of the 
great body of writings usually attributed to Plato were al- 
lowed to be genuine—to-day critical opinion and tradition 
are practically agreed.” 


The course of Biblical criticism has passed through par- 


allel stages. 
“ Books are symbols like cathedral windows ” to be viewed 
from the outside and to be viewed from the inside and 


again. 


“ What of the criticism which makes Jesus the creature of 
his times—in respect to the messianic hopes and catastrophic 
nature of the world’s future history? Is not Matthew 
Arnold near the truth when he presumes that, when Jesus 
is made to speak words that the course of the world has set 
aside, the words are more likely to have come from the 
disciple than from the Master? . . . Would it be fair to 
interpret Socrates, Plato and Aristotle as polytheists because 
of the sanction they gave to the popular faith? May not 
the nationalization of the teaching of Jesus, so far as it 
exists, have been the work of his disciples? May not the 
genius of Jesus have been what history has indeed found it 
to be, spiritual and universal? 

“The mind of Jesus must be found by an analysis of what 
his message came to mean to his greatest disciples rather 
than in the light of the Jewish literature standing in the 
background; this analysis must take into account what is 
after all supreme in the teaching of Jesus—his conception 
of God, and his conception of man. 

“In a sense profoundly true, that highest experience (in 
Israel and beyond) lives and moves in our earth to-day by 
the power of his utterance. 

“His disciples, let it be frankly stated, were incapable of 
comprehending their teacher and his message; they read that 
message in the light of their education, habits of thought, 
beliefs, hopes, world-views. In this way it has come to pass 
that the teaching of Jesus has been here and there touched 
by the darkened minds of the pious and good men who con- 
served the tradition of his career. 

“Jesus is indeed to be understood by his endowment and 
his environment. His endowment is clearly that of sover- 
eign religious genius, and his environment is the Absolute 

pirit. 
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“ The literature produced in Israel during the two hundred 
years preceding the birth of Jesus is, on the whole, eccentric 
and poor stuff ; at its best, it is largely the hysteria of noble 
minds densely ignorant. 

“We should never think of explaining Plato, the philo- 
sophic spectator of all time and all existence, by the my- 
thologies and popular beliefs of the Greeks; and it seems 
hardly likely that scholars can long be content with the en- 
deavor to find the origin of the deepest mind of Jesus save 
in the mind of God.” 

My quotations have not been from published pulpit ser- 
mons. Gordon preaches his. It is characteristic of his 
writing that a preacher feels that there are multitudes of 
sermons in his pages. And toward that end he is con- 
stantly proceeding. Phillips Brooks, who was his friend, 
was pulpit-minded and found no time to write for periodi- 
cals. Gordon is study-minded but pulpit-purposing. Daniel 
Webster was an early hero in his Americanization process 
and the consideration of public speech is probably somewhat 
responsible for the rushes of thought and feeling to which 
Wm. James refers. He preaches not as a substitute for 
thinking. He preaches when he thinks. He says, “ The 
cry that the pulpit has lost its power is old and idle. Faith 
as a grain of mustard seed, moral idealism in meager form, 

‘moral passion, and the breath of humanity in the preacher 
will raise from the dead any pulpit in the land. Learning 
is not needed at first, great learning, nor maturity of judg- 
ment, nor an elaborate and thorough philosophy of religion, 
not genius in any sense; sound ideas charged with the life- 
blood of the preacher to whom the moral tragedy of the 
world is of all sad things the saddest, to whom the possible 
moral triumph is of all joys the greatest, are sufficient equip- 
ment for the beginning.” 

Such speech is not a concession to ignorance. It is not an 
apology for mediocrity. It is the dictum of profound 
knowledge and great experiences. Further, he says, “ Elo- 
quence is nothing, dramatic power is nothing, fire and pas- 
sion are nothing unless they represent reality. It is reality 
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that sways the mind, that moves the heart, that controls the 
will, in genuine human speech. There is no respectable 
speech except that speech that represents things that are be- 
lieved to be real, ultimate, part of the constitution of the 
Universe.” 

This attitude is heartening to those modest proclaimers of 
the Gospel who year after year seek to build into their people 
a strong, graceful edifice of thought and conduct. 

When St. Paul followed the population shift to Rome it 
was the occasion for an enlarging faith and a more reasoned 
doctrine. So, too with Gordon in Boston. Sometimes 
however, a rise to pulpit eminence is a signal for an ex- 
pression of pity for the people who do not hear each Sun- 
day from the lips of their preacher the current shibboleth of 
religion. 

Essentially conservative Gordon is (Christ of To-day, 
Preface VIII) in saying that it is time J. E.’s original 
principle—the absoluteness of God—were allowed logical 
and unreserved expression in the faith of our churches. 
Essentially modern he is in finding the originality of Jesus 
in his moral genius. 


“The original character of Jesus is the moral side of his 
genius. It is something free and inevitable; silent as the 
movement of the earth, and sure; its strength is without 
tumult, without hesitation; and in it there are no fears, no 
divisions of heart ; unity, certainty, sovereignty are its notes. 
The Gospels bear witness to one without predecessor and 
without successor, whose originality of character is declared 
in the paradoxical but luminous words of one of the great- 
est New Testament writers, as without father, without 
mother, without genealogy, having neither beginning of 
days nor end of life—a new type of human being to which 
the coming world is to be conformed. 

“In the living wisdom of the world, it may be said, there 
is nothing to match the parabolic teaching of Jesus. In ad- 
dition to the wealth of character created and depicted, the 
story is made to carry meanings of infinite moment; it sends 
the imagination to the depths of human need, to the heights 
of the eternal compassion, and this with ease incomparable. 
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with a mastery to which there is no parallel in the influ- 
ential wisdom of the world. 

“He best knows our human world; he, best of all, has 
seen its tragic grandeur ; he is unequalled in reading and in 
rendering its mighty meanings. . . . He is to-day the centre 
of the world’s hope, as in a tragic sense he is the need and 
the blind desire of the world.” 


Vv 


This preacher takes his work seriously but has the grace 
to smile, even to laugh at himself. He had the honor to be 
a member of the first Board of Preachers to Harvard Uni- 
versity, appointed by the President and Fellows and the 
Board of Overseers, to conduct the new system of voluntary 
prayers. The chief was Professor Francis G. Peabody, and 
his staff consisted of Edward Everett Hale, Phillips Brooks. 
Alexander McKenzie and George A. Gordon. Gordon was 
young and, as he says, inexperienced, unknown; Hale and 
Brooks were men of national repute. They had hours, each 
minister, during his term of service, in which they gave in- 
terviews to inquiring students. The first term, Brooks had 
one hundred callers, and so noted it in the Minister’s Book 
Hale had eighty, Peabody had sixty, a very large number 
considering the fact that he too was, in comparison with 
Brooks and Hale and McKenzie, a young man; McKenzie 
had thirty and Gordon had two. ‘“ My two,” he says, “ in 
one respect, were of more interest and higher distinction 
than all others, and this distinction I wrote into the Minis- 
ter’s Book thus: ‘I have had during my term of service 
two, and only two callers: one inquired the way to the 
Bursar’s Office, and the other the way to the Kingdom of 
Heaven.’ ” 

Gordon continues to smile, though with some philosophiz- 
ing, when later he discovers that Washington Gladden in 
his Recollections credits Phillips Brooks with the distin- 
guished entry. 

That Gordon takes his meat with gladness and that those 
who eat with him do likewise is undoubtedly to be credited, 
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as he does, to Susan Manning, his wife. She was the 
daughter of his predecessor in Old South and watched over 
his food, hours of sleep and interruptions. That will keep 
most men happy. But even so, not all can pass through 
struggle such as his and retain a sense of humor. 

I have referred to his trials as an immigrant. Another 
aspect of the struggle of his life and generation is suggested 
by the account of the examination of his call to Old South. 
The conflict on the New Engiand Theology was raging sore. 
“On one occasion the pastor-elect, as he was called, allowed 
himself to be led to the affirmation that the sinner has a part 
in his conversion, whereupon the question was flung at him 
from the other side: ‘What part? Did the man with the 
withered hand, whom Jesus healed, have any part in the 
healing?’ After a pause, during which the excitement be- 
came intense, the young minister answered: ‘ Yes, he had a 
hand in it.’ Then logic dissolved in laughter.” 

Things rarely rot until they are ripe. Marcus Aurelius 
observes that in the case of olives their nearness to rotten- 
ness adds a peculiar beauty to the fruit. So it was with 
New England Theology in the hectic flush of its last disease. 

The Council voted 48 in favor of installation and 18 
against. The fight was carried on in pulpits and periodi- 
cals and Gordon went on his way to become what he still is, 
the leader of the New England Pulpit. ‘‘ Congregational- 
ists have always been rationalists. However much they may 
have made of religious experience, they have always held a 
reasoned philosophy of man’s life and man’s universe. 
They have always been rationalists, and at times extremely 
disputatious.” To-day ‘there are many teachers of re- 
ligion with no theology, many with a new, and still more 
with a crude theology, but nowhere do we find men of 
modern training and respectable intellect holding the New 
England Theology.” 

It is given to few men to have such a significant part in a 
great struggle, to have a wholesome respect for opponents, 
to fight with good humor, and to be aware of the profound 
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implications of the struggle. After forty years Dr. Gordon 
writes: “I have long wanted to write a book upon this sub- 
ject: From Authority through Anarchy to Insight. .. . 
My thought is that when authority is lifted anarchy is the 
first result, and that the terrible discipline of anarchy brings 
insight which is the condition essential to all freedom and 
peace. Those under authority in the world of thought must 
ever be without insight; when the authority is broken, be it 
of the Church or of the Bible, the first issue of incompetent 
minds, is Babel on a large scale. The ideal end, toward 
which this Babel works, is insight, and the unity and peace 
that can come only from insight. 

“ Authority both of the Church and of the Bible has been 
lifted from a large part of the Christian world. The result 
is an indefinite number of conflicting opinions upon every 
subject in the whole range of Christian faith. Many sigh 
over this shattered unity of the Christian mind and compare 
it to a bursting bomb, which not only breaks itself into a 
thousand pieces, but also works disaster upon its environ- 
ment. There is much truth in this description and sound 
reasons for regret that it should be so. Yet it must be added 
that heroic men do not weep over the inevitable. Men under 
authority are men without training in the powers of the 
mind, and in character as it bears upon the things of the 
mind. When the authority that has kept them ignorant has 
gone, men seek for truth as those who try to find their way 
home from afar in midnight darkness. Intellectual anarchy 
is the inevitable issue of cancelled authority ; it is a beginning 
in independent intellectual life, it is a start toward the far 
away goal of competent judgment.” 

Step back from the installation experience of a young man 
of 32 to the experience of a lad in Scotland in a home where 
living is taken seriously and the demands of a reasoned 
attitude toward life are not despised. ‘‘ I remember well,” 
says Gordon, “ putting this question to my earliest and best 
teacher, my pious, beautiful mother, ‘If I should try all my 
life to be good, do you think that I should get into heaven?’ 
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‘No; not if Predestination is against you; many are called, 
but few are chosen.’ I put the question again, ‘If I should 
try with all my might, all my life, to do my duty to God, do 
you think that I should get into heaven?’ ‘No; many are 
called, but few are chosen; unless you are elected, there is no 
hope.’ Then I said, ‘I am done with religion. I am not 
going to throw away both worlds. I am going to have a 
good time here and take what comes to me there.’ ” 

The gauntlet then thrown down has led Gordon into many 
conflicts. His thinking is free, his thoughts often conserva- 
tive. The testing days are still on. 

Step forward now to a hoary head crowned with three 
score years and ten. At the fortieth anniversary of his 
pastorate at Old South, responding to President Eliot’s ad- 
dress of appreciation, Dr. Gordon disclosed his own subjec- 
tive reaction to the challenging circumstances of his parish. 
Recalling the examination of his call, he went on to say: 

“Since then has come the examination of these forty 
years of living and thinking and serving in the presence of 
high character in men and women, living and thinking and 
serving in the presence of the high mind and character of 
this extraordinary community, till I have come to think of 
examination and judgment as the supreme privilege of life— 
to live in the presence of high, exacting standards of intel- 
lect, of character, and of behavior and incessantly to undergo 
the great testing process of a moral community and a moral 
world.” 


VI 


If in giving a glimpse of Dr. Gordon’s battling through 
life, I have failed to give a proper impression of his erudite- 
ness it has been in the effort to avoid the impression that he 
is a dry-as-dust scholar with only so-called learned tomes to 
his credit. Jefferson says, “ By a learned book, I mean a 
book with a long preface containing an extended list of 
authorities consulted, with footnotes at the bottom of every 
page, with quotations from many quarters woven into the 
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body of the text, with frequent references to volumes which 
the ordinary mortal has never heard of, with constant allu- 
sions to various mysterious things which render the matter 
(Paul) still more of an enigma, with an excursus at the end 
of every chapter into which has been mopped up the over- 
flow of critical ingenuity, and with a series of appendices at 
the end of the book dealing with disputed points and setting 
forth the clashing interpretations.” 

Mark you, I am not comparing the intellectual acumen of 
Charles Jefferson and George Gordon. I am only marvel- 
ling at the way in which Gordon escapes condemnation for 
his undoubted learning. 

He compasses this end by admitting frankly that he is 
mediating the thought of scholars. 

Besides, when he does mediate he is clear. If his con- 
gregation does not understand him he knows he is talking 
below their level of understanding and experience. 

The most interesting way in which he escapes listlessness 
or contempt on the part of his hearers and readers is through 
his method of resurrecting all of his teachers from the 
printed page. He clothes them in flesh and blood. No sys- 
tematized thought can be other than the man. So he con- 
trives to quote them rather than their theses. And he 
quotes them on the level of human experience and the vision 
of the divine. 

It is interesting on this score to note that the only exact 
quotation of Edwards in My Education and Religion is the 
last message Edwards sent to his wife. Note also how un- 
erringly Gordon’s insight has seized upon the regeneration 
of the Tuttle blood. The message runs thus: “ Give my 
kindest love to my dear wife, and tell her that the uncommon 
union which has so long subsisted between us, has been of 
such a nature, as I trust is spiritual, and, therefore, will con- 
tinue forever.” Gordon finds it interesting to note that 
Aristotle and Edwards are in fellowship here and commends 
the Ethics of the older Sage to those who think it blasphemy 
to claim that Jesus came into the world by the path of natural 
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parenthood. Thus is Gordon’s scholarship wedded to his 
insight. 

In the struggle for a rational theology friendship played 
its conspicuous part. His Church Board, the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard University, Professors in Universities 
and men of no academic distinction gave him a warm clasp 
and received it in return. “The Minister’s Club of Boston 
has had many distinguished and enlightened leaders. On 
one occasion when the illustrious Edward Everett Hale was 
a guest an incident took place which will be enjoyed by the 
reverent and the profane. The essay of the evening gave 
rise to a discussion on creed subscription. Dr. A. V. G. 
Allen contended, in a calm and scholarly way, for breadth 
and freedom of interpretation. One could believe that 
Mary was a virgin in the sense that one believed that one’s 
mother was a virgin before the sacrament of marriage. 
Hale sprang into the debate, but in the warmth of his temper 
and the newness of this method of interpretation, he could 
not hold his ground against the subtlety of Allen. Allen’s 
reasoning he could answer in only one way, by a burst of 
passionate feeling thus expressed: ‘I’d be damned before I 
subscribed to any creed in that way!’ The meeting broke 
up in roars of laughter and in ultimate universal friendli- 
ness.” 

I do not know whether George A. Gordon and Charles 
Eliot exchanged humorous stories but I am sure that Gor- 
don’s high estimate of and his fine friendship with Harvard’s 
distinguished President rested not alone on Dr. Eliot’s un- 
paralleled public service as an educator. Gordon surely 
never told Eliot a story which hurt him, though I can im- 
agine how he would mentally twit Schopenhauer whom he 
calls “ that interesting old reprobate.” 


VII 


Perhaps most of us have in common with Gordon our 
failure, through lack of time, to read all of Thucydides. I 
wonder whether we have canvassed so thoroughly as Gordon 
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the possibilities of the education which may be had through 
athletics and nature. Here is a man who finds in athletics 
more than a toughening of the physical fibre; athletics to 
him is a “ pre-moral religion.” He who won from a domi- 
nating barkeeper respect because of his muscular ability and 
physical courage, won from people of wealth such-as Mrs, 
William Rockfeller respect for his moral courage in chal- 
lenging the sins to which wealth is subject. Plato is right 
in the emphasis upon physical education during the first ten 
years of life. 

More difficult to analyze but immediate as prayer in its 
effectiveness as an influence in life is nature. ‘ Byron’s 
familiar lines are an excellent example of what was first in 
his instincts, and second in his thought: 

“There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes, 
By the deep Sea, and music in its roar, 
I love not man the less, but Nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal.” 

An interest in athletics and a delight in nature are such 
things as are fairly wide-spread among mankind. They 
belong to the common interests of the race which Gordon 
shares. They are needful in any man who would live a life 
worth writing about. When such activities are successfully 
prosecuted and such interests delightfully and effectively 
maintained there are heightened reasons for telling the 
story. The same may be said of the grand passion. 

Here I tread very softly. You feel that only Gordon and 
Susan Manning know the story. Even Phillips Brooks 
seemed unaware of what was transpiring until Eros flashed 
the signal. Any of us feel free to tell the story of Grenfell 
crossing the Atlantic, being delighted with a girl with whom 
he talked and walked on shipboard, making a proposal of 


marriage before reaching New York, only to discover that 
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he did not know the girl’s name. Grenfell in A Laborador 
Doctor has been. speaking of Cook’s Arctic Expedition. 
Then he says, “ We now come to a subject far removed 
from the North Pole.’”’ Whereupon he proceeds to recite 
the above tale. 

Not so Gordon. If you want to know you must guess. I 
suspect, and I hazard my guess on my Scotch blood, that 
Susan Manning liked the way he quoted: 

O my luve’s like a red, red rose, 
That’s newly sprung in June 


My luve’s like the melodie, 
That’s sweetly played in tune. 


As fair art thou, my bonnie lass, 
So deep in luve am I, 

And I will luve thee still, my dear, 
Till a’ the seas gang dry. 

*Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear, 
And the rocks melt wi’ the sun, 

I will luve thee still, my dear, 
While the sand o’ life shall run. 


And surely the time would come when Susan could sing: 


John Anderson my jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither, 

And monie a canty day, John, 
We've had wi’ ane anither: 

Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we'll go, 


And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson my jo. 
These “‘ are the two songs of Burns that seem to me the 
highest expression and consecration of true love. The first 


song is the utterance of love at its beginning, the cry of pas- 
sionate joy and loyalty. . . . This is the gorgeous sunrise 


of love in a true heart, it is great and beautiful; but greater 


far, with its blending of humor and infinite tenderness, is 
the glory of love at the close of the day, as in this incom- 


parable vesper hymn of wedded lovers.” 
What would you not give to have heard George and Susan 
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Gordon and Safed and Keturah Barton sing this last song 
after that their children’s voices had sounded the last note 
of “Just a Song at Twilight...” ? 

What on first reading appears like undue reticence on the 
score of his love is not due to his fear of being beholden. 
He recognizes the self-effacing nature of the noble service 
of the minister’s wife. She who “is both cherubim and 
flaming sword guarding the entrance to the Tree of Life” 
has large honors done her in brief literary compass. ‘“ Such 
a wife,” says Gordon, “is like the sunshine in the atmos- 
phere, the source of vitality, motive and joy. The people 
who praise her husband for the light, sympathy, comfort he 
brings them little know how vast is their debt to her. She 
lives like the Holy Spirit in the life of her home, in the life 
of her friends, in the life of her parish, an unseen but a 
divine influence.” 

Discerning praise, indeed, to which you will utter a grate- 
ful and fervent Amen. I am glad, however, that he allows 
us to play with his daughter when she is four months old 
and again when she is four years of age. 

You must not expect Gordon to ‘ slop over,’ to borrow an 
expression Artemus Ward used in his description of the 
well-poised Father of our Country. Gordon feels that he 
does the highest honors to men and women when he makes 
a critical appreciation. 

What then shall we say of the fact that he mentions 
Theodore Roosevelt only once and then to borrow a phrase? 
Blaine, Cleveland, Bryan, Lodge and Wilson have not a 
word. What does he think of them and the tendencies they 
represented? He has studied the Constitution of the United 
States of America. He is truly an American and his life- 
time embraces critical years in our history. Why is he 
silent ? 

After all a man can say only so much in 350 pages and 
Gordon is enamored of absolute values and real good. Per- 
haps affairs of government are relative in value to the char- 
acter of the men and women who form them. At any rate 
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you notice the omissions only after you pick up My Educa- 
tion and Religion the second time. As a matter of fact one 
might wish for a full expression of his sense of corporate 
life but always you come away from Gordon—if you leave 
him at all—with the sense of knowing a sturdy man made 
strong in the weakness of a rigorous faith and an immi- 
grant’s struggle. 

The law of kindness is on his tongue, he preserves the 
form of sound words, he laughs with God in his heavens and 
he considers the poor without letting them know it. 


SomMERSET, Pa. 








III 


MYSTICISM 


E. H. WESSLER 


Mysticism has often been looked upon as something vague 
or sentimental, and so closely related to hysteria, that it can 
not be trusted entirely, and therefore treated with more or 
less indifference. It is however rapidly finding an ever 
enlarging place in religious life. 

Mystical experiences are clearly distinguished from the 
traditional and rational types of religious experience and 
belong more distinctly to the affective element in the experi- 
ential type of religious belief. In a more restricted sense, 
mysticism is a term applied to religious experiences that are 
in a way abnormal, that is, not occurring to every religious 
person, perhaps in reality to only a relatively few. They 
are experiences belonging more to the exceptional than the 
ordinary. However among those who have these experi- 
ences a similarity is easily noted, when a comparison of their 
mystical experiences is made. 

According to the psychologist of religion there is in an 
individual’s psychological make-up a compound of senti- 
ments, any of which may produce an emotional response, 
when acted upon by certain stimuli. One of these senti- 
ments often develops a predominance in calling out the emo- 
tional responses. When the religious sentiment takes this 
position, we have a setting for mystical experiences, and the 
individual very easily becomes a mystic. 

Mystical experiences are not only deeply religious, but of 
an exalted type. They are subjective religious emotional 
experiences in which the immanence of God plays a great 
part. They vary in strength from mere illuminations of 
just a short duration to stages of ecstasy lasting for periods 
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of an hour or more. In this brief study we shall treat the 
subject under the following heads in their order—the char- 
acteristics of a mystic, cultivating a mystical disposition, the 
nature of mystical experiences, some typical examples, dan- 
gers connected with mysticism and fruits of mysticism. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A Mystic 


The mystic bears the characteristic, at least in the opinion 
of the ordinary person, of being given to extremes in his 
religious life and experiences. The experiences of an ordi- 
narily religious person seem to the mystic to be very dull, 
lacking in vividness. They do not satisfy. He has a con- 
sciousness of desires for contacts that can not be satisfied 
by the mere doing of something practical. His longings 
are for contacts, such as can be made only in a sense of the 
immediate presence of God, which his mystical experience 
supplies him. 

Contemplation plays a great role in the life of the mystic. 
He quite often resorts to certain places for these contempla- 
tions, sometimes finds certain hours of the day, more often 
of the night, best suited for his experiences. The law of 
rhythm, a characteristic in every human life, is an aid to 
him in his contemplations. Continued active service is to 
him an extreme, depressing in its influence, and proves often 
the ebb of a tide, which will flow into a stream of mystical 
experience, in a sense the other extreme. 

A marked intuitive power is another characteristic of the 
mystic. Through his experiences he gathers not by the 
ordinary processes through which knowledge is acquired, 
but by impressions received and in intuitive apprehension, a 
reénforcement for his religious life, that gives to it a par- 
ticular quality. A radiance of this manifests itself in a sub- 
limity of restful peacefulness that is not easily disturbed. 
He seems never to question the reality of his experience. 

An outstanding characteristic of the mystic will be noticed 
in his speaking of his conversion. He usually knows just 
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when and where it happened and the experience always has 
a deep meaning in his after life. Ordinarily this will differ 
from the conversion of other persons of an emotional type. 
The step from his previous life, even though that may have 
been religious, to that of a mystic is to him a conversion. 
His ideals as a mystic are so different from those of his 
previous religious life, that to him the step is a conversion. 


CULTIVATING MysTICAL EXPERIENCES 


Not all of us can be mystics. That is, we can not all 
reach such a stage of mystical experiences as would justify 
our being called mystics. Mystical experiences in a milder 
form may however be possible to many of us. The fact is 
that almost every person has some mystical experiences of 
a mild form, only he has never known them by that name. 

The scientist, the rationalist, the materialist will scarcely 
become mystics. Their method of procedure in life carries 
with it that which represses the emotional element, that part 
of our psychological make-up that functions in mystical ex- 
periences. But just as the mind may be trained to be scien- 
tific, or rationalistic so may it also be trained along mystical 
lines and be like the poet or prophet with an attitude like 
theirs toward the great realities in the spiritual. Careful 
discipline with the emotional element will bring out this 
attitude. 

“Great and marvellous are thy works, O God” is quite 
possibly an expression coming from a mystical experience. 
There is often in the heart a longing that the intellect can not 
satisfy. This longing can be satisfied only in meditation or 
contemplation. The romantic scenes of nature, or a look 
into the starry heavens, seems to supply just what is needed. 
One may cultivate this type of experience until he feels a 
lifting out of himself in the experience, a sense of the im- 
mediate presence of God. These are mild forms of mystical 


experiences. 
Going about the daily work constantly impressing one’s 
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self with the idea of the presence of God, using it against all 
fears and doubts can easily become habitual. Mystical ex- 
periences enjoying this presence of God will often follow 
and this may be cultivated. 

The practice of solitude, silence and meditation in the 
prayer-life leads in the direction of mystical. experiences. 
Thomas a Kempis, himself a great mystic, gives his experi- 
ence along this line with the admonition to cultivate it. He 
no doubt sees it as one of the things underlying his experi- 
ences which we call mysticism. 


THE NaTuRE OF MysTICAL EXPERIENCES 


The mystic has difficulty in imparting to a non-mystic his 
mystical experiences. This is not because they lack reality, 
but because it is difficult to express them in articulate speech. 
There is a quality in the experience that defies expression. 
The ordinary powers of expression find it impossible to give 
the content of what was grasped as a reality by the intuitive. 
We note in reading Revelations that the seer is laboring 
under difficulties in trying to express what he has seen. 
Human language does not seem to be adequate. The thing 
to be reported seems to be outside of the realm of human 
speech. 

The contents of what is grasped in a mystical experience 
is real knowledge. In fact the cognitive powers in these 
experiences far outreach anything the intellect alone can 
comprehend. Depths are fathomed that the human reason 
alone could not fathom. Great complexities of life at once 
stand out in all clearness. Great truths are illumined. 
After the experience there is often a sense of authority and 
infinite power, a mission to fulfill and the power to fulfill it. 

Another characteristic which helps to describe the nature 
of a mystical experience is the fact that these experiences 
vary in duration from very short periods to periods of 
hours. The mystic however in the experience has no im- 
pression of time. There is no consciousness of passing 
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time. It is just one great now. This transiency also shows 
itself in that the memory often has difficulty in reproducing 
what it has seen, or experienced, but can recognize it upon 
recurrence. The recurrence often brings with it added rich- 
ness and importance. 

The mystic feels himself in the grasp of a superhuman 
power. Personal consciousness has faded into a being pos- 
sessed by God. Paul in his Second Letter to the Corin- 
thians says of an experience he had—‘ I knew a man in 
Christ above fourteen years ago, (whether in the body, I 
cannot tell; or whether out of the body, I cannot tell; God 
knoweth;) such an one caught up to the third heaven. And 
I knew such a man, (whether in the body or out of the body, 
I cannot tell; God knoweth;) How that he was caught up 
into paradise, and heard unspeakable words. . . .” The 
mystical experience distinguishes itself here from the “ so- 
called ” prophetic speech in our day, or the automatic writ- 
ing, and the mediumistic trance, in the fact that the latter 
leave no significance for the inner life of the subject, while 
the real mystic states always leave a memory of their con- 
tent and a sense of importance that modifies the inner life 
of the individual. 

Mystical experiences are states in which glimpses are had 
of another world in its relation to human life in this world. 
There is a functioning of the psychological make-up of the 
human being, which has in it a superhuman element, a 
reaching out into the great expanse of the otherwise un- 
knowable and bringing back that which stimulates human 
life, gives it new importance and opens up for it a greater 
future. The possibilities of the human life are magnified. 


SoME TyPpicAL EXAMPLES 


In its simplest form we have a type of mystical experi- 
ence in the state that causes one to exclaim—‘ Ah! yes, I 
see now. I have often looked at that same thing before, 
but never saw its meaning as I do now.” In the experience, 
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a new light came upon the scene, illuminating it so that 
what before was not seen, now is lit up in a clear meaning 
before the mind. 

Certain dreamy states are of a mystical nature. While 
going under the influence of an anesthetic, some have had 
the experience of how depth after depth of truth seemed to 
be revealed before the mind. In fact the experience pro- 
duced by intoxicants bears a resemblance to the mystical, is 
however as that of the anesthetic more pathological in its 
nature. , 

Mystical experiences in prayer are common. These are 
experiences in which the mind and other faculties that may 
be used in prayer cease to act, but the prayer continues to 
flow like the gushing of a spring. 

The experience related of the two sisters Mary and 
Martha of Bethany holds before us a type of mysticism. 
Mary sitting at the feet of Jesus listening to his words, 
while her sister is busying herself preparing the meal, is 
lost in the experience. Her soul is drinking from a foun- 
tain which Martha, the practical minded, does not see. 
Jesus understands and defends Mary. 

I shall let ‘ Saint John of the Cross” speak as we find 
him quoted. ‘ These experiences enrich the soul marvel- 
ously. A single one of them may be sufficient to abolish at 
a stroke certain imperfections of which the soul during its 
whole life had vainly tried to rid itself, and to leave it 
adorned with virtues and loaded with supernatural gifts. A 
single one of these intoxicating consolations may reward it 
for all the labors undergone in its life—even were they num- 
berless. Invested with an invincible courage, filled with an 
impassioned desire to suffer for its God the soul is seized 
with a strange torment—that of not being allowed to suffer 
enough.” 

A more extreme type of mystical experience is found in 
this description of an ecstasy experienced by Sadhu Sundar 
Singh as he relates it. ‘“ No words are spoken, but I see 
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all pictured before me. In a moment problems are solved, 
easily and with pleasure, and with no burden to my brain.” 
In his earlier days as a Christian, ecstasy was a compara- 
tively rare occurrence. Later though he (Sadhu) did not 
know when he would enter into it, it became an almost every- 
day experience, unless held back. Ecstasy with him com- 
monly ensues after about twenty minutes of prayer and 
meditation. In this state which sometimes lasts several 
hours, he loses all perception of the external world; and he 
has no sense of the lapse of time. Once during an ecstasy. 
he was stung all over with hornets, but he had felt nothing. 
While in ecstasy he thinks on such themes as the love of 
God, and at the same time, he says that he listens to spirits, 
especially the Holy Spirit, as they talk to him. 


DANGERS CONNECTED WITH MysTICISM 


It is established beyond a doubt to the psychologist of 
religion that mysticism has its place in religion, and that the 
experiences of the mystic are as real as what is apprehended 
in other ways and through other experiences. But just as 
it is true that there are genuinely religious mystical experi- 
ences, so is it equally true that there are counterfeit experi- 
ences that are diabolical. If a practice of mysticism is fol- 
lowed as an end in itself, a degenerating influence and effect 
is most surely to follow, issuing in “ silly sentimentalism.” 
The true mystic will avoid this. As a criterion we may say 
the true mystical experience develops the virtues and issues 
in spiritual growth. Where there is no reénforcement of 
the religious life in terms of greater values there is danger in 
following the experience. 

Mysticism and hysteria are related in a way. At certain 
stages in the development of the mystic, misguided efforts or 
unfortunate influences may bring him to the verge, or per- 
haps quite entirely to an unbalanced mind, resulting in 
lunacy. Insanity often shows itself in its first symptoms in 
mystical experiences that seem to be lacking in all control. 
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Mysticism is therefore not a playground of religious experi- 
ences, not a field for the curiosity seeker, nor something 
offering itself for exploitation by the wonder worker. In 
fact the individual whose psychological make-up is of the 
highly emotional type leading him naturally toward mysti- 
cism will have some very dangerous roads to travel in avoid- 
ing the pitfalls along the way. 


Fruits oF MysTIcISM 


The first fruit is to be found in the life of the mystic him- 
self. He experiences clarifying values in his own life, in- 
fluences that direct him in his after-life, powers that are re- 
inforcing, revelations of truth and other spiritual fruits that 
have their effect upon the individual in the unfolding of his 
religious life. 

Our rationalistic age needs a balancing power. It is per- 
haps a question whether the world has grasped the con- 
tribution that mysticism has to make for it. In mystical 
experiences there is a functioning of a part of the psycho- 
logical make-up of man just as well as when he is reasoning. 
If the rational element has its contribution to make, why 
not the emotional element, expressing itself in mystical ex- 
periences? Purely rational experiences and purely mystical 
experiences seem to be opposites. In our day of rational- 
ism, which is going to extremes, it is perhaps just the influ- 
ence of mysticism that is needed to balance and give a better 
equilibrium to society. The sum total of what both have 
to offer is perhaps the better way. 

The mystic is surely touching a field in the fields of re- 
ligious experience, that can not be touched in any other way. 
It would seem that this field does have something to offer 
in the development of mankind. We must therefore depend 
upon the mystic to give us this. Many of the revelations 
of scripture have no doubt come to us through this channel. 

Mysticism has undoubtedly given to us some of our very 
best sacred hymnology. The poet is naturally mystical. 
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Much of the church ritual or liturgy which is of an effec- 
tive type in church services is the product of a mystically in- 
clined mind. Mysticism has played a part in church archi- 
tecture in the past. 

Mystical tendencies have also played a great part in the 
lives of some of our greatest preachers. The poetic insight 
of men like Phillips Brooks no doubt added to the richness 
of his faith and his pulpit utterances. 

Mysticism is with us to stay. It can not be denied that 
it has a place in religion, and a definite contribution to make 
in the progress of humanity. The scientist has in mysticism 
a thing to be reckoned with, that denies him the right to 
stand before the world and attempt to say, what we may be- 
lieve, and what we may not believe. Mysticism does not at- 
tempt to deny anything we may apprehend with our senses. 
It is the non-mystic and particularly the rationalist who takes 
the rdle of denier. It is a question whether or not the 
mystic may have the superior point of view, one from which 
he looks out upon a more extensive and inclusive world. 
Mysticism may yet have to give us that which is necessary 
to an attainment of the fulness of truth. 


Crnctnnat!, O. 











IV 
THE OBJECTIVE OF EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY? 


KARL J. ERNST 


By the action of the Synods the Providence of God has 
allotted to me the burden and dignity of “ Professor of 
Exegetical Theology ” at the Mission House. The feelings, 
presuppositions, and prayers with which I enter upon the 
office which my dear friend, the aged “‘ Teacher of the 
Church,” Dr. Frank Grether, has filled with abundant bless- 
ing of God for more than a generation I have tried to show 
in this paper. It is but natural that I must limit myself to 
fundamental outlines in a paper such as this. A critical 
study, however, will recognize my “ theological position.” 
I was not minded to heed the counsel of one wise in the ways 
of the world “ to use language to hide the thought.” Under 
the circumstances this would deserve to be called, to put it 
mildly, a sacrilege. On the other hand, I would not have 
the reader fail to heed the words of Descartes: ‘“‘ The sum 
of human science consists in giving close attention.” We 


have entitled this paper 


THE OBJECTIVE OF EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY 


Theology is a ministry to the revelation of God. Exe- 
gctical Theology, as the name implies, must be a leader and 
guide to this revelation. The responsibility which falls to 
the lot of such a leader is very large indeed. Not of least 
importance to a faithful discharge of the task, is a clear and 
definite objective. This aim cannot and may not be of our 
own choosing, but must be the aim which he who has given 
the task has set before us. What is it? To find the an- 
swer to this question is the first step to a conscious solution 

1 The inaugural address of the Reverend Karl J. Ernst spoken on the 


occasion of his induction into the chair of Exegetical Theology of the 
Mission House College, at Plymouth, Wis. 
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of our task; to bear the answer constantly in mind consti- 
tutes the necessary condition to its faithful performance. 
As we proceed to our inquiry we are well aware that “ the- 
ology all along the line is at best pro-legomenon ; that it says 
‘in a prefactory way what ultimately God himself must and 
will ever say again. The Yea and Amen from above can 
be given and belong to theology only, if and insofar as God 
by His Word and Spirit approves theology. It asks for an 
honest answer to the question: “ Does not the word: ‘ Ex- 
cept Jehovah build the house, they labour in vain that build 
it,’ express theology’s pointed actuality?” (Barth.) For 
the very reason that God has spoken, and will speak again, 
we must seek an answer to our question. 

The most pregnant words that ever were heard by human 
ears from human lips are the words which are heard in a 
remarkable repetition in the first chapter of Genesis: “ And 
God said.” They put before us the fact that God has estab- 
lished relations with this world and this man. He revealed 
himself, because he willed to reveal himself. He revealed 
himself as the eternal Creator of heaven and earth and all 
that is in them. The glory and sovereignty of his self- 
revelation is his eternal Word, that Word which has its 
origin and beginning in him, and has gone out from him. 
The dynamic inherent in the Word of God—for the Word 
of God is quick and active—sets forth a conscious or un- 
conscious contrast between God and man. It discloses the 
“infinite qualitative difference’? (Kierkegaard) between 
God and man. It asserts that we are parted from God, and 
it would lead us to the quest of God. 

Who is God? By the very fact that we ask, must ask, 
we also give an answer: We know not God. He is an un- 
known stranger to man. He dwells in a light unapproach- 
able. In an unreachable distance he is “God that hideth 
himself ” (Is. 45:15). “ Thou canst not see my face; for 
man shall not see me and live” (Ex. 33:20), he says to 
Moses. ‘“ My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are 
your ways my ways, saith Jehovah. For as the heavens are 
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higher than the earth, so are my ways higher than your 
ways and my thoughts than your thoughts ” (Is. 55: 8.9). 

They are not the meanest among the children of men who 
submitted to this insight. Among the searchers after God, 
Job surely was one of the most zealous. ‘Oh that I knew 
where I might find him! That I might come even to his 
seat!” he groans with an anxious heart (23:3). And the 
result of his searching inquiry ends in the tragic confession: 
“ He incloseth the face of his throne and spreadeth his cloud 
upon it. . . . Lo, he goeth by me, and I see him not; he 
passeth on also, but I perceive him not. Behold I go for- 
ward, but he is not there; and backward, but I cannot per- 
ceive him; on the left hand when he doth work, but I can- 
not behold him; he hideth himself on the right hand, that I 
cannot see him” (26:9; 9:11; 23:8, 9). Even Job’s 
friends who knew how to discuss and talk about God so 
glibly, add their testimony: “ Touching the Almighty, we 
cannot find him out” (37: 23, cf. 5:9; 11: 7, 8; 36:23). 
So glorious is the Lord that before “ the appearance of the 
likeness of the glory of Jehovah” the prophets fall to the 
ground (Ezechiel 1: 28; 3:23), and a moan of apprehen- 
sion is forced over the lips of Isaiah: ‘‘ Woe is me; for I 
am undone; . . . for mine eyes have seen the King, Jehovah 
of hosts” (6:5). Veiled in a cloud, therefore, Jehovah 
appears before men (Eze. 10:4; Ex. 16:10; 34:5; Nu. 
11:25; Deut. 33: 26;a.0.). Before him nothing can stand. 
“The Lord, Jehovah of hosts, is he that toucheth a land 
and it melteth’”” (Amos 9:5). For he is a “ consuming 
fire” (Gen. 24:17; Deut. 4:24; 9:3; Joel 2:3; 2. Sam. 
22:8; Hebr. 12:29). Nor are the writers of the New 
Testament lacking in this insight. John says, “ No man 
has beheld God at any time” (1 Jno. 4:12; cf. Jno. 1: 18). 
Paul witnesses to the Romans that “ the invisible things of 
God” (invisibility of God) are clearly seen and perceived 
through the things that are made (Rom. 1:20; cf. Col. 
1:15; 1 Tim. 1:17; Hebr. 11:27). And Jesus himself 
says: “‘ No one knoweth the Father save the Son and he to 
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whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him” (Matth. 11: 27; 
Luke 10:22). “ And blessed is he whosoever shall find no 
occasion of stumbling in me.” 
“The soul that rises with us—our life’s star— 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar. 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

Nor yet in utter nakedness 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God who is our home.” 

(Wordsworth. ) 


“In him we live and move and have our being.” What 
men have found in their “ quest of God ” made it possible 
for Rome to gather and give refuge in its Pantheon to a 
host of gods of her farflung empire. Against the exclusive- 
ness of the revelation of God through the Son, there have 
always been rebels who attempted to “‘ save the face of man.” 
“For they loved the glory of men more than the glory of 
God” (Jno. 12:43). The refusal to honor him “ in whom 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge are hidden”’; 
neglect of humble supplication, that the God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father of Glory, “ give unto us the spirit 
of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of him,” has 
ever borne evil fruit. In the high places, and on the hills, 
and under every green tree the spirit of whoredom caused 
men to err, to play the harlot and to depart from under their 
God (cf. Gen. 3:8). Contempt for the truth of the in- 
visibility of God which can be gained through the things 
that are made calls forth “the wrath of God against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of men.” “ Professing 
themselves to be wise, they became fools, and changed the 
glory of the incorruptible God for the likeness of an image 
of corruptible man, and of birds, and fourfooted beasts and 
creeping things” (Rom. 1: 22-23). If ever a man en- 
dowed with a clear and straight-thinking mind pronounced 
a crushing verdict on all attempts by which men, evading 
and circumventing the only begotten Son of the Father full 
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of grace and truth, would know and explain the macrocosm 
and the microcosm ;—on everything that would construct a 
system of the universe or solve the riddles of existence in a 
manner in which Jesus Christ is not the key, it was the 
Apostle Paul. He, at any rate, knew nothing of that shal- 
low optimism which believes in an evolution conditioned by 
nature and creature. But he did know that “ this growth of 
religion which has gone on according to the ordinary laws 
of human progress ” (Menzies) bears a character of degen- 
eration and results in conditions as he describes them in Ro- 
mans 1: 18-32. The history of humankind offers to an 
unbiased student sufficient and convincing examples and 
proofs that we may look for but little good from the “ natu- 
ral good instincts of man.” Says Sir W. M. Ramsay, Pro- 
fessor of Humanity: ‘I was forced by the evidence to the 
view that degeneration is the outstanding fact in religious 
history ” (Cities of St. Paul, page 29). In all sincerity we 
ask the learned students of “ History and Psychology of 
Religion”: How are we to explain the “ inferiority-com- 
plex” of the Classic Age of Greece—we do not care to 
speak of others—which believed that “ the Golden Age lay 
in the beginning and every subsequent period was a step 
further down from the primitive period of goodness,” and 
which could not escape the almost universal, tragic convic- 
tion that death and decay is the law of all things? What 
means the lament of victorious Scipio sitting on the ruins 
of Carthage? What Paul says concerning the “ Golden 
Age” of Rome, in the evening glow of which he had grown 
up and lived, our modern “ Golden Age” has every reason 
to heed, our age of which Studdert-Kennedy says: “ It is 
this denial of Christ which is shouted at us from every 
corner of our modern world. Everywhere we are sur- 
rounded by the sacraments of our sin, the outward and 
visible signs of our inward and spiritual disgrace” (The 
Word and the Work, page 28). All knowledge of Truth— 
and this is surely the desideratum of all true science—God 
has reserved to the revelation through the Son who is “ the 
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effulgence of his glory, and the very image of his substance, 
and upholdeth all things by the word of his power ” (Hebr, 
1:2, 3; Col. 1: 14-20; 2:3-9). E-xegetical theology will 
therefore do well to sit at the feet of Him, who once said to 
one of his disciples: “ He that hath seen me, hath seen the 
Father” with a trustful prayer for a fulfillment of the prom- 
ise: “ Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice.” 
“And blessed is he whosoever shall find no occasion of 
stumbling in me.” 

Never before, and never again, have men looked forward 
to the coming of a man, as they looked for the coming of 
this man. The world of thought of a whole nation had 
centered with a burning hope in the Messiah. “A whole 
literature had been written—Jewish Apocalypse—which had 
taken for its task the planning in advance the course of the 
world. In its construction the days of the Messiah were 
the pivot around which the whole turned. “ Theologia 
Gloriae—a “theology of glory” under whose spell the 
scribes painted a gorgeous portrait of the Promised One 
from their tubes and pots, furnishes the human explanation 
of the tragic saying of John: “ He came unto his own, and 
his own received him not.” But we are less interested in 
this human explanation, we must needs seek the divine ex- 
planation of the truly astonishing fact that this people whom 
God called “ my people” did not accept the Son of God. 
Paul grants light when he says, “ The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God” (1. Cor. 2:14). S. 
Gordon has a telling description of this thought in his 
“ Quiet Talks about Jesus.” Man who was driven from 
paradise on account of his sin, has forgotten his mother 
tongue in the far country and the Word of God has become 
a riddle to him—if it is not his final judgment. If ever a 
nation was in a position to demonstrate man’s competency 
for the word of God that nation was Israel. But what does 
the evidence say? From the mass of testimony we shall 
consider that of Jeremiah only. With a fairly oppressive 
repetition the nation is charged: “ But they hearkened not, 
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nor inclined their ear” (44:5; 3:13, 25; 4:22; 5:23; 6: 
28; 9:13; 11:8; 13:1; 16:12; 17: 23; 22: 21; 29: 19; 35: 
14; 36: 31; 37:2; 40:3). They know it not (5:4; 8:7) 
nor do they receive instruction (7:28); they turn their 
backs and not their faces to him and his teaching (7: 24) 
and reject it (6:19). For it is a foolish people; they are 
sottish children (4:22). But the affliction of Joseph is 
more deepseated. The prophet must accuse the people that 
they will not hear (6: 10, 17; 7:14, 24, 26; 8:5; 13: 10; 
18:12; 19:15; 22:21; 25:3, 4, 7; 29:19; 35:15, 17; 
37:14; 44:16). In their treatment of the messengers of 
God they give further evidence of their folly. They make 
them a laughing-stock and hold them in derision (20: 7, 8) ; 
accusing them of speaking falsely (43:2) ; devising devices 
against them (18:18); denouncing them (20: 10) ; laying 
hold on them and putting them in stocks (20:2) and in 
prison (37:15); casting them into a dungeon where there 
was no water, but mire (38:6) ; threatening them: ‘“ Thou 
shalt surely die” (26: 8-11) ; smiting them with the tongue 
(18: 18) and slaying them with the sword (26:20). But 
some one might object: ‘‘ Surely these are poor; they are 
foolish; for they know not the way of Jehovah, nor the law 
of their God: I will get me unto the great men” (5:4), 
their kings, their princes, their priests, and their prophets. 
Alas, the conditions are rather worse here than there. They 
not merely reject the word of God (8:9), they cut it with 
the penknife, and cast it into the fire (36: 23) ; and they, in 
reality, are guilty of seeking the lives of the prophets of the 
Lord, of counselling against them, and slaying them with 
the sword (26: 23), on account of the word which the mes- 
sengers of Jehovah must speak to them. But the end of 
their folly and waywardness is not yet. They set them- 
selves above the word and above him who has sent it. “ We 
are broken loose; we will come no more unto thee. We 
will walk after our own devices; we will do every one after 
the stubborness of his own heart” (2:31; 18:12). And 
so the foolish people and sottish children run—not heeding 
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the oft repeated warning of Jehovah (14: 14)—in their 
adulteries, and neighings and lewdness of their whoredom 
(13:27) to the false prophets who deal falsely (8: 10); 
whose false pen makes the word of God a falsehood (8: 8) ; 
who walk in lies (18:12) and prophesy lies (23:26) of 
the deceit of their own heart; who are given to covetousness 
and could not blush (8: 10, 12) ; from whom ungodliness is 
gone forth into all the land (23:15); who speak rebellion 
against Jehovah (28:16); steal the word of the Lord 
(23: 30) ; and use their tongues and say, “ He saith” (23: 
31). Forsaking the law of God they stand no longer in his 
council (23:22) and cause the people of Israel to err (23: 
13). Therefore they are “bent tongues,” profane, all of 
them become as Sodom; wherefore their way shall be unto 
them as slippery places in the darkness. Such were the 
prophets who painted that portrait of the Messiah which 
brought a whole people to such a pass that they “ knew him 
not.” Is it any cause for wonderment that the Son of God, 
the Word become flesh, in the days of his flesh unuttered his 
“Woe!” definitely and exclusively against these self-styled 
rulers and leaders of the people? And the thought haunts 
us that it must be the pagan Pilate who makes a distinctly 
significant contribution to biblical theology with his tri- 
lingual superscription over the cross—“ Rex Judzorum.” 
But the Jews are not in a class by themselves. The history 
of the Christian Church offers a mass of evidence that we 
are not in a better way. Interested readers are referred to 
the brilliantly written study of Borchert: Der Goldgrund 
des Lebensbildes Jesu, Part I: Des Goldgrundes Echtheit. 
(N. B. English translation in preparation.) Let us beware 
lest the diadem with which we would crown him turn out 
to be a crown of thorns, and the scepter which we put into 
his hands be a reed. For we are very prone to forget that 
it was “the Church” which cried against the Christ of 
God: “ Away with him! Away with him! Crucify him! 
Crucify him!” The teacher of exegetical theology, how- 
ever, will do well to cry out, not with the Pharisee’s dox- 
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ology, forgetting his “ uncircumcised ear,” “I thank thee 
God, that I am not as other people,” but out of an upright 
heart, of a Jeremiahs, in a categorical imperative of rele- 
vancy to him of whom it is said: “ His ears are open unto 
their supplication” (1 Peter 3:12), “ He wakeneth mine 
ear” (Isa. 50: 4). 

What was wrong in that portrait of the Messiah? What 
defaced it? Behooved it not the Christ to enter into such 
glory? He must enter into his glory. “ Glorify thou me, 
Father, with thine own self with the glory which I had with 
thee before the world was” (John 17:15). Human brush 
and paint can be fairly dispensed with. At best we may 
behold and proclaim it. 

The most significant fact in the life of Jesus is his “ will 
to die.” The Word became flesh, and dwelt among man. 
This “ will to die”’ forms the heart of his message and his 
deeds. Whoever will study with a little care and with open 
eyes the life of Jesus, as the Gospels reveal it, cannot escape 
the impression that Jesus always bore in mind—his death. 
In many ways, indeed, he predicted it. ‘‘ Undoubtedly our 
Gospels aim to found in us the conviction that during his 
whole activity upon earth, Jesus kept in mind the terminat- 
ing events of his earthly career, 1.e., that he made his death 
and resurrection the subjects of his prophecy” (Borchert). 
Whether he spoke of his death in dark sayings as of the 
bridegroom that is taken away, of the Sign of Jonah, of 
the destruction of the temple of his body, of the serpent that 
is lifted up, of the eating and drinking of the flesh and 
blood of the Son of man; or alluded to it in such parables 
as the one of the dying shepherd, the dying grain of wheat ; 
or illustrated it as in his baptism, or acquainted his disciples 
with it in a thoroughgoing course of instruction,—the fact 
cannot remain hidden, Jesus will die. “The Son of man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give 
his life as a ransom for many” (Matt. 20:28). No less 
clearly we may lift out of that record Jesus’ consciousness 
that his death is of a God-willed urgency and indispensable- 
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ness. His “ will to die” is interpreted by his knowledge: 
God wills that I die; the Son of man must be lifted up; he 
must suffer many things. His death is his God-given 
“ work,” the “ commandment ” which he received from the 
Father (John 1:18). Just here the claim and confession 
of Jesus must not be overlooked: “I and the Father are 
one.” 

This “ will to die ” and “ must die ” is, however, borne by 
Jesus’ knowledge that he can and may die. Because he 
knows his death to be a “temporary death,” because he 
knows that the grave cannot hold him, because he is “ the 
Resurrection,” therefore he can look this last enemy in the 
eye, and drain the cup to its bitter dregs. Because he is the 
Easter-message, he is in a position to hallow Good Friday. 
“ That blood is the color of the background of the portrait 
of the Saviour” (Hiller); the keepers of the “logia tou 
theou ” had overlooked. The law and the prophets spoke 
of a suffering servant of Jehovah, from the first promise 
which man received in paradise, progressively elucidating 
him so in the Law of Moses, until “the evangelist of the 
O. T. proclaimed him in almost unmistakable language as a 
suffering, dying Messiah. ‘“‘ We see the fathers of the O. T. 
surround in a wide circle this one point, this crisis from 
death to life, from an end to a new beginning, from an old 
to a new world; all look and point toward knowing and 
participating, expecting nothing else, believing nothing else, 
promising but this one thing with many different tongues. 
Within the historical limitations of human understanding, 
in the dusk that has gathered around their personalities and 
thoughts they become discernible from this point. But if 
the Word has made this point the intersection where our 
minds must meet with the mind of Christ, we must stop here 
to catch the melody in the symphony of the dying Christ. 
The death of Jesus has become a chiming crystal through 
prophecy. Through prophecy it has been lifted up, be- 
come a fact which demands not merely our sympathy, but 
challenges our understanding.” 
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The explanation that Jesus, despondent, and despairing 
of success in his endeavors and teaching, resolved upon a 
“martyr’s death” to give more weight and impressiveness 
to his ideals, we may be permitted to put aside as “ foolish- 
ness of the Greeks ”’ without entering on its refutation. 

Another conception which may have been gained from 
the transcendentalism of Karl Barth, and which deserves to 
be called an inverted Hegelianism, calls for our attention. 
According to this view the importance of the Christ of this 
world is found—in an unmistakable parallel with the way 
of Gautama Buddha through Aharat to Nirvana—in the 
“Way of Death,” the ‘“‘ Wisdom of Death,” by which life 
is gained. But evidently this conception is merely a nega- 
tive evaluation of the same rationalism which in its positive 
garb has made “ Aristoanthropy ” the content of the life of 
Jesus. Jesus did not go the “Way of Death” merely to 
show that salvation is found in dying or by a “ will to die.” 
Such a death would lower the death of Jesus to a “ doctrinal 
death.” From the Biblical point of view this denotes a vain 
death. ‘‘ Serious misunderstanding threatens right here,” 
Barth himself warns: ‘“ Knowledge of ultimate things 
might be misconstrued and become the masterpiece of hu- 
man intelligence, silence before God himself turned into the 
most impressive ode to human piety, standing in the ‘ mo- 
ment’ . . . could become the grandest experience of man, 
‘wisdom of death’ (Overbeck) the highest peak of human 
learning. Triumphant pharisaism may appear in this new 
pharisaism, more terrible than any previous mode of self- 
righteousness, since it is not only self-righteous, but in ad- 
dition is arrayed in the garment of humility. Righteous- 
ness of man is capable of anything, even of self-mortifica- 
tion and self-effacement, if necessary (Buddhism, Mysti- 
cism, Pietism). Beware of this error more than of any 
other ; it has excluded at the last moment many an one who 
stood on the threshold of the righteousness of God... . 
No ‘ work,’ not the most subtile and spiritual, nor yet a 
negative work can be considered.” Assuredly not Pan- 
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thanatism. Not a doctrine God brings into the world in 
the Christ. What God has in him for the world is some- 
thing infinitely more impressive and positive: it is a deed. 
In those fateful days, the hand of God moved, and ordered 
events. “ Father, the hour is come; glorify thy Son.” The 
Cross is God’s deed, his handwriting, the very revelation of 
God in which the “ quest of God” becomes dynamic, a liv- 
ing reality, if we would only give attention. Its proper ap- 
preciation constitutes the sine qua non of our divinely ap- 
pointed relation to him,—and just so to our neighbor. The 
deed of God which we, because we are men, must volatilize 
into a doctrine is the mother of doctrine (theology) and life. 
“ Already ye are clean because of the word which I have 
spoken unto you” Jesus at one time said to the Twelve. 
We have lost, to a greater or lesser degree, the significance 
of the paradoxy of the Cross—and with it a little more. 
This, then, is God? What manner of God is he who gives 
his Son to perish so miserably on the cross? Is not a 
crucified Messiah, a Saviour delivered into the hands of 
men, and forsaken of God, the contradiction of contradic- 
tions? The saying: “ They that passed by railed on him 
wagging their heads and saying, Ha!” “ Unto the Jews a 
stumbling block, and unto Gentiles foolishness,” occasions 
no surprise. The Son of God on the cross will remain a 
mystery, the paradox which history can never digest 
(Kierkegaard), inexplicable foolishness, a stone of stum- 
bling and a rock of offence, as long and as far as we take 
God to be the queer, remarkable object which we may ap- 
proach in unholy recklessness, over which we may sit in 
consultation and talk as learned “ doctors of divinity,” or 
which we feel compelled to justify in a well-meant theodicy. 
If we would but learn to appreciate that the cross is God’s 
quest for man; that in the cross God is seeking men—for 
God has not lost himself, but man has lost God—that in the 
cross God demands of man the most thoroughgoing self- 
judgment. Not that he never had demanded it before! 


It was ever the purpose of the statutes and “ ordinances ” of 
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God, of what God has “ ordained” and “ ordains” in the 
world. Whether it be “that which is known of God or 
the creature in its creatureliness, or in a clearer manner the 
“ Law and the Prophets,” or the cross of Christ; they all are 
set forth and ordained by a gracious God that we might 
learn to know ourselves, and not to encourage us to storm 
the kingdom of heaven. The Holy Scriptures, the heart of 
which is the cross of Christ, is God’s gracious rule in our 
Hic et Nunc, the mirror in which we ought to see our own 
face. “For the content of the Bible is by no means the 
just and true thought of men about God, but the just and 
true thought of God about men.” With due appreciation 
and acknowledgment of the great and lasting benefits which 
have come to our understanding of the Bible through the re- 
search work of the historico-critical school, it is nevertheless 
also fair that we call attention to the fact that in its out- 
spoken subjectivism—sometimes gone wild—it forgot that 
there is also an “ objectivity of man.” And of this ob- 
jectivity the Bible will and does testify primarily. 

The just and true thoughts of God toward man! Does 
this not mean that the Bible is God’s exhortation and invita- 
tion to “ think with God ” about men, to view the world and 
man from God’s point of view, to let the Word of God speak 
(Reformation Principle). We are well aware of the pre- 
carious situation in which we are placed thereby. Only the 
grace of God which will ever again remind us that we are 
men, only men, can save us on this standpoint from a judg- 
ment which must and will meet him who would arrogate the 
prerogatives of God. And of all men we theologians have 
every reason to become clear on this point. For here is the 
burden of our office, that if we have anything at all to say 
we must speak from God’s point of view; and yet we be- 
long to those to whom God will speak; 1.e., compelled to 
speak and enjoined to silence! To think with God! To 
speak from God’s point of view! To take our place on 
God’s side! Do not call it impious presumption, ruinous 
pride. For whether it be greater pride: if in a clear per- 
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ception of the naked actualities we undertake to look from 
God’s point of view at the world, at man, at ourselves; or if 
in a misapprehension of that actuality we talk about God 
(we invite a reading of the words of Jehovah to Eliphaz 
the Temanite who with his friends knew how to talk about 
God—Job 42: 7-9), we leave to a fair decision. That God 
has thought and thinks of man, how God has thought and 
thinks toward him, forms the heart of the Bible, from the 
proto-gospel to the Revelation-prayer, “Come, Lord Jesus, 
Come!” This we are shown in the Cross. As the law of 
God it is his gospel. God has thought toward man; that is 
Grace, Redemption, Forgiveness,—it is our salvation. 

That it must be salvation, coming from God, we clearly 
understand, if we view man from God’s point of view. As 
a result of his lust of identifying himself with God, which 
led him in a delirious arrogance to give credence to the 
serpent’s promise. ‘‘ Ye shall be like God!” it is written, 
“And God saw the earth and, behold, it was corrupt; for 
all flesh had corrupted their way upon the earth” (Gen. 
6:12). All flesh! God is no respecter of persons. The 
relative terms with which we measure men (and should 
measure them) have no weight with Him. There are no 
comparatives or superlatives. Before God man appears a 
negative-positive; not good. “One there is who is good, 
one only, God.” 

The Scriptures speak in unambiguous language on this 
point. And it is but fair that we should call attention that 
not impious Ahab, but David, the man of fervent prayer; 
not Caiphas, the prince of the church, but Job, the pious 
man of sorrows; not Saul, the Pharisee righteous according 
to the law, but Paul the apostle of Jesus Christ, have em- 
braced this “ pessimistic view.” And continuing the series: 
not Julian the Apostate, but Augustine the Church-father, 
not the Pope of Rome in his glory, but the despised little 
monk Luther ; not the Grand Inquisitor, but Calvin, have de- 
ferred to this verdict. ‘Can there be found among the 
noteworthy, sincere, and decent men of history, among all 
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reformers, poets and artists, one, even one who called man 
good or even capable of good, if pressed on this point?” 
(Barth. ) 

We who are neither David, nor Job, nor Paul, may im- 
agine in a hybrid (unsupported by facts, but nurtured by 
sin) and in a foggy notion of a creative personality of man 
by reason and strength of which the dwarf conquers the 
giant, that we are becoming “ more divine,” so divine, in- 
deed, that “ the task of conceiving how absolute value should 
have been ascribed to birds and beasts and creeping things, 
even by the most primitive minds, entirely baffles not merely 
our knowledge, but our imagination” (Oman (sic!) in 
Science, Religion and Reality, page 290), as if the kaleido- 
scopic God of Pragmatic Modernism had its real foundation 
anywhere else than the creature-deification of which these 
others are an expression, concerning which foundation Paul 
at any rate was not deceived—or we who appeal to Calvin, 
Luther, the Heidelberg Catechism and some other authori- 
ties, of whom the first named once made this telling remark: 
“Quo minus doctrinae instructi ernat, eo confidentius ad 
disputandum se ingerunt,”’ may after the manner of the 
Corinthians (1 Cor. 1: 10-13; 4: 5-6) give rise to another 
form of evil (1 Thess. 5:22), as we seem to claim (if we 
do not actually claim it) that from the stones of funda- 
mentalist quarries we are enabled to build an orthodox 
“Tower of Babel” whose top may reach into heaven, to 
to which attempt God has answered with a Babylonian con- 
fusion of the tongues of orthodoxy—or we who with a 
commiserating shrug of the shoulders pity the literalism of 
a petrified orthodoxy (which at least has the advantage of a 
more solid substantiality over the aphanistic idiodoxies) and 
now proceed to think that we shall bring salvation to a lost 
world by our self-appointed means, forgetting that “ salva- 
tion is from the Jews” ;—we do not change the fact that 
the verdict of God on this man whom we know remains: 
Sinner! We may merely be lacking grace to see it. Any 
claim by man, any attempt to seduce men to the belief that 
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salvation comes from man or from the things of man, 
whether it be through righteousness by works, or righteous- 
ness by doctrine, constitutes a theft of the glory of God it is 
despoiling God of his prerogative. The very least of God’s 
demands on theology and theologians is the simple and 
humble confession of the Baptist: “I am not Christ.” 

For the very reason that we theologians, to whatever 
school we may belong, be reminded—and stay reminded !— 
that God, God alone will be the Saviour—and is the Saviour 
through Hts Word—for this very reason the Cross of Jesus 
Christ stands in the center of theology. There we in par- 
ticular who busy ourselves with a “ theology of the cross ”— 
but a real theology of the cross—may hear, if we shall keep 
silence long enough for the Word of God to make itself 
heard, how great is our sin and misery. When Peter— 
Peter—at one time tried to check the message of the cross 
and would not bend under it, he hears that sharp rebuke 
from the Master’s lips: ‘‘ Get thee behind me, Satan; for 
thou mindest not the things of God, but the things of men.” 
(Mark 8: 31-33.) 

And we assert here, with due deliberation: All and every 
theology stands an hairline’s width from the abyss of iniquity 
in which Antechrist has changed into Antichrist, if it has 
not already fallen. Here is the burden of a theological 
teacher, the danger and responsibility which he takes upon 
himself as he undertakes to teach “ theology,” that he must 
lead his students to this abyss. May the grace of God pre- 
vent their becoming a prey of this iniquity! 

“Where a man recognizes misery as such, there he must 
cry” (Calvin), but after God—for salvation, for grace. 
That we can, must, may cry, is of God! “ Without me ye 
can do nothing, nay, not even cry after God. Because God 
has thought of man and thinks of him, therefore our con- 
dition is not hopeless, therefore our cry is not meaningless, 
therefore we do not give way to dismal despair, as if God 
were dead. We rather heed and take to heart the admoni- 
tion of the apostles, “ that first of all, supplications, prayers, 
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intercessions, thanksgivings, be made for all men.” ‘“ Lest 
in their great tribulations they fall away entirely, the Lord 
helpfully stands by their side exhorting them to carry their 
head higher, and let their eyes be directed further” (Cal- 
vin). That we can do so, we owe to the revelation of God 
in the Son. 

“In the beginning was the Word;” “ God created man 
. . . and behold, it was very good.”’ Farther back we can- 
not look, for this is the beginning of the thoughts of God 
toward man, ,but so far into the past we must look, if we 
would “think with God.” ‘I have made a covenant with 
my chosen. . . . My covenant I will not break, nor alter the 
thing that is gone out of my lips” (Ps. 89: 3, 34). There- 
fore, because God is God, the record of the last day is 
written: ‘ We know that, if he shall be manifested, we shall 
be like him” (1 John 3: 2b), and “see his face; and his 
name shall be on their foreheads.” (Rev. 22:4.) So far 
into the future we must look, if we would “think with 
God.” From eternity to eternity God has thoughts of this 
original-final man. And that the man between this begin- 
ning and end, including “ Theology between the Times ” 
which stands on the intersection of the asymptotes of the 
eternity-thoughts of God, i.e., that a Theology of the Cross 
which in a clear understanding of its humanity “ places its 
hope in Jehovah, his God to whom belongeth escape from 
death,” that a “ Malefactor’s Theology ” (which can merely 
call: “ Remember me!” and in an “ irrational faith ” does 
call on him) is not forsaken of God, but has the promise, 
we hear from the Word of God, from the voice of the Son 
of God on the Cross. Here is the unsearchable miracle of 
the grace and Redeemer’s glory of God, the great mystery 
of godliness, the mercies of God transcending all thought— 
“ God manifest in the flesh.” The Redeemer’s Glory of our 
Creator—the Creator also of theology—is the Alpha and 
Omega of God’s revelation in his Son: Jesus Christ. 

Moreover the word of Jehovah came unto me, saying, 
“ Jeremiah, what seest thou?” And I said, “I see a rod 
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of an almond tree.” Then said Jehovah unto me: “ Thou 
hast well seen; for I watch over my word, to perform it” 
(Jer. 1:11, 12). The deposit, the “kale paratheke” (1 
Tim. 6: 20; 2 Tim. 1: 4) of his gracious thought toward us 
(which in human ambiguity must also bear the term “ para- 
dosis””) is the Bible. It contains not only the visible testi- 
mony, but is also the witness of God’s faithfulness toward 
us. There his Spirit bears witness with our spirit that we 
are the children of God (and we ought not overlook that in 
this friendly and comforting saying there is also included a 
very sobering thought for our modern “ dynamic Christian- 
ity”: children!). But there also is fulfilled: “Thou 
shalt ” (note the future tense in the original “ call his name 
Jesus; for he shall save his people from their sins.” 

When God had revealed this to fallen Adam through his 
word as He gave him the promise, “ He sent him forth from 
the garden of Eden, to till the ground whence he was taken.” 
He revealed it to Noah, and commanded him to build the 
ark; to Abraham, and urged him to get himself out of his 
country. And he went out and builded an altar unto Je- 
hovah and called upon the name of Jehovah. This God re- 
vealed to the prophets who were told “ to proclaim the ac- 
ceptable year of the Lord” in his name, to the forerunner 
of Jesus Christ, John the Baptist, who pointed to the Lamb 
of God that taketh away the sin of the world, and preached 
the baptism of repentance unto remission of sins. This the 
Risen One revealed to Paul, the “ chief of sinners,” and he 
confesses, “ Woe is unto me, if I preach not the gospel, this 
gospels “ God was in Christ reconciling the world unto him- 
self, not reckoning unto them their trespasses and having 
committed unto us the word of reconciliation.” (2 Cor. 
5:9.) Because God through his word revealed it to them, 
therefore the holy men, driven by the Holy Spirit, could, 
must, dared, view the world from God’s point of view. 

In the light of reconciliation and redemption, we under- 
stand the seeming ingratitude of Moses toward Pharaoh 
whom, humanly speaking, he owed a large debt of gratitude; 
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so we understand his “cruelty”? when he afflicted with 
plagues the man who resisted the counsels of God. So we 
also understand his interceding love (including the material 
welfare—Social Service!—with which we meet in Holy 
Writ at every turn) of a continually murmuring people. 
God has thought of this nation; and when Moses forgot it 
but once, divine retribution finds him swiftly. So we under- 
stand the staggering accusation of Isaiah, the trembling 
lamentations of Jeremiah, the boiling blood of Amos, the 
cutting cry: “Iwill sweep! I will sweep!” of Zephaniah. 
They are born, borne, flooded, by insight into the Redeemer’s 
Glory: “I have redeemed thee, I have called thee by thy 
name, thou art mine. For I am Jehovah thy God, the Holy 
One of Israel, thy Saviour.” (Isa. 43: 1, 3.) So we 
have an explanation of the restless activity of these men, of 
a Paul who is driven across land and sea with the glad tid- 
ings of judgment and grace, of grace in the judgment; of 
law and gospel, of the gospel in the law; of redemption and 
salvation of sinners. Because God was faithful to him, who 
knew himself to be a “ child born untimely,” he was enabled, 
he was forced to view others as possible objects of God’s 
faithfulness. ‘“ Therefore . . . even as we obtained mercy, 
we faint not.” (2 Cor. 4:1.) ‘“ He loves and lives him- 
self into every man’s physical, moral, and spiritual needs 
and anxieties with all the strength of his heart.” (Zuendel.) 
Faith in men, hope and love for men, because God in Christ 
Jesus believes in men, waits for them, loves them. This 
then becomes the content of his life: to testify of the un- 
searchable will of Grace, to carry the word of reconciliation, 
His Name, before the Gentiles, and kings, and the children 
of Israel. Through the Living Word of God this mission- 
ary was begotten, and testified to it. 

And that God will own the foolishness of human preach- 
ing, we are told by the Spirit-anointed Seer: ‘“ Behold, a 
great multitude, which no man could number, out of every 
nation and of all tribes and peoples and tongues, standing 


before the throne and before the Lamb, arrayed in white 
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robes, and palms in their hands; and they cry with a great 
voice, saying, Salvation unto our God who sitteth on the 
throne, and unto the Lamb. . . . Worthy is the Lamb that 
hath been slain to receive the power, and riches, and wisdom, 
and might, and honor, and glory, and blessing.” (Rev. 7: 
9, 10; 5: 12.) 

If you have followed our discourse with benevolent atten- 
tion it will hardly be necessary that we strike the balance. 
You will have heard what is upon our heart. We believe 
to have presented in an unambiguous manner (at least in 
so far as a human word can be unambiguous!) that we mean 
to lead the students whom the Church shall entrust to us to 
the Living Word of God. At the feet of the Theologos, 
who was delivered up for our trespasses, and was raised for 
our justification, we mean to sit with them in a theology of 
worship and prayer, a theology which will stand in the disci- 
pline of faith of the Spirit of God; of faith, since the Word 
and Spirit of God have wrought in us this miracle, that we 
have found in the Bible the Word of God, have heard there 
the Living Word of God, which creates spirit and life, have 
received there a foretaste of that blessedness whose name is 
Jesus Christ. And if we are asked, Will you also go away? 
we plead for the grace of the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ to the confession, Lord, whither shall we go? Thou 
hast words of eternal life and we have known and believe 
that thou art Christ, the Son of the Living God. But in the 
discipline of faith; constantly reminding ourselves that our 
word and theology is bound with the fetters of our human- 
ity, and must with earnest expectation of the creature wait 
for the Perfect One, the Teleion, the coming Full-Fillment; 
in a clear recognition that we are merely a minister, and not 
the Lord; minister of the Reformed Church; divine 
minister, in a modest acknowledgment: Now I know in part. 
But just as surely in that discipline of faith which knows 
that we are a minister of the Reformed Church, a minister 
of the Word of God, i.e., trusting in all humility and mod- 
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esty, but also with all definiteness and determination, that, 
although we know only in part, still we know in part, al- 
though our word can be only a preface, nevertheless it is a 
pre-face in a firm assurance that the Head of the Church 
through His Word and Spirit will not disavow our word, 
but accomplish that which he pleases and prosper it in the 
thing whereto he sent it. Therefore we would lead to this 
Word in obedience of faith: in faith, since God’s Word and 
Spirit have written upon the tablets of our heart, “ In none 
is there salvation, for neither is there any other name under 
heaven, that is given among men wherein we must be saved ” 
that neither Reformed Church, nor Calvin, nor Barth, nor 
any other name, is Salvation. But in a very definite obedi- 
ence of faith which will lead us to the feet of the illumined 
teachers through whom the Word of God has been, and is 
being told, to our Reformed Church, listening and examin- 
ing whether these things are so. For their testimony 
stands under the Word of God, but remember well: under 
the Word of God. Lastly we would lead thither and sit at 
the feet of the Word of God in hallowed, earnest prayer of 
faith: in a prayer of faith, knowing the need, weakness 
and poverty of our humanity, ever conscious that we must 
hear, receive, and take, from his fullness grace for grace; 
in fervent supplication for God’s Spirit and blessing on our 
teaching ministry, our students, our Mission House. We 
give thanks that it may be a prayer of faith as we remember 
the eternal, living High Priest whose high-priestly prayer 
has also included the teacher of Exegetical Theology at the 
Mission House, and his students, and surely also the Mis- 
sion House: ‘“ Neither for these only do I pray, but for 
them also that believe on me through their words.” May 
I express here my hope and request that the disciples of our 
Lord Jesus Christ who may read this, will do no less than 
their Master? In such communion of prayer we rejoice in 
the promise: “If two of you ”—who will be my second ?— 
“shall agree on earth as touching anything that they shall 
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ask, it shall be done for them of my Father who is in 
heaven.” (Matt. 18: 19.) 

That God may add his Yea and Amen through his Word 
and Spirit to the service rendered and to be rendered in the 
weakness and folly of the flesh is our prayer as we enter 
upon this office. 


Tue Mission House COoLiecE, 
PLYMOUTH, WISCONSIN. 
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UNIFIED SUNDAY AND WEEKDAY RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION IN THE LOCAL CHURCH 


CHARLES PETERS 


It is my purpose to deal with this subject in a plain and 
practical way in the hope that some light may be shed upon 
the problem of religious education in the local Church. 
Even though we have endeavored to limit our discussion to 
a specific phase of religious education it goes without saying 
that we are obliged to consider other educational activities 
in the local Church and in the community in order to set 
forth the principle of unity that should underlie the work 
of the Church functioning educationally. The limited space 
at our disposal will make it necessary, however, to make 
mere mention of many of these activities without attempt- 
ing an adequate evaluation of their place and relationship 
in organized Church work. 


I. Sounp EpucaTIONAL PROCEDURE DEMANDS 
UNIFICATION OF SUNDAY AND WEEKDAY 
ReEticious Epucation 


Education consists primarily in developing habits, atti- 
tudes and skills on the basis of the individual’s inner im- 
pulses and various external and internal stimuli. We all 
know that definite habits are formed when the individual is 
given an opportunity to react repeatedly and frequently to 
the same stimuli. It is, consequently, obvious that the de- 
velopment of a right disposition or the formation of desir- 
able habits cannot be achieved in a day nor yet within the 
space of a month. Too often we find teachers in Sunday 
Schools who content themselves by having their pupils 
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memorize a few Scripture passages bearing on the trait 
they desire to develop. Again, many of these same teachers 
will discuss merely the advantages of forming certain habits 
and give no real assistance whatsoever to children to develop 
right conduct by providing for them the necessary activities 
which alone can mold definite character traits. Even to 
cultivate a deeper insight into life or to develop an apprecia- 
tion for various phases of art and science it is necessary 
that these elements of the curriculum be “ made over into 
terms of the individual’s own activities, habits and desires.” ? 

What we are proposing here is the strengthening or de- 
velopment of a certain character trait by having children 
engage in specific enterprises both on Sunday and on suc- 
ceeding weekdays until a definite behavior pattern has been 
formed. The teacher may use posters and review stories 
and songs also memorize verses of Scripture for focusing 
constant attention upon the attainment of the definite goal in 
character building which both children and leaders have de- 
cided to attain. Best of all she will constantly remind her 
pupils both publicly and privately of their success or failure 
during work, play and discussion periods or in connection 
with other fruitful pupil-activities. 

Three years ago an experiment was made in the vacation 
school of St. Peter’s Church, Lancaster, Pa., where such a 
conduct curriculum was introduced. The activities, discus- 
sions and worship features were largely chosen on the basis 
of the interest and direct needs of the pupils and were in- 
tended to develop three or four definite traits of character. 
A daily record was kept by each teacher as well as by the 
superintendent and supervisor of the school. Improvement 
as well as lack in character development on the part of pupils 
were carefully noted in these records. Because of the whole- 
some results realized from a program in which children 
were not directly taught so many abstract principles about 
right conduct but were given an opportunity to practice 
right living and then draw their own conclusions, it was 


1 John Dewey, Moral Principles in Education, p. 48. 
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unanimously decided by the educational committee and the 
officers of the Church to continue a similar program during 
the winter months by opening the school for two sessions on 
two distinct days in the week. It was found advisable later 
to hold only one session which was scheduled for Tuesday 
afternoon after the public school day for children between 
the ages of 6 to 12. Practically the same teachers were in 
charge of this winter weekday school and the same educa- 
tional procedures were followed as in the vacation school 
which had been in session every day in the week with the 
exception of Saturday and Sunday for a daily period of 
three hours. It was found, however, that nothing like the 
interest could be maintained in this one-day winter session 
as had characterized the sessions of the Daily Vacation 
Church School, nor was there the same evidence of improve- 
ment in conduct on the part of pupils. The startling fact 
also dawned upon those in charge of this experiment, viz., 
that the Sunday session of instruction with a period of six 
days intervening is likewise unpedagogical so far as main- 
taining sufficient interest from week to week in Sunday 
School work on the part of teachers and pupils. We are 
not in a position to say just what can be done with a one- 
hour program of religious training per week under com- 
petent and faithful leaders and workers. Our observation 
only warrants the statement that when children are absorbed 
in “ one hundred and one ” diverse interests during the week 
it becomes a most difficult matter for the Church to project 
a one-hour Sunday program of religious training for chil- 
dren which shall vitalize all their other activities. The fol- 
lowing winter the suggestion was made to these same officers 
and teachers that the winter weekday sessions be definitely 
related with the Sunday School work or vice versa. This 
unified program was undertaken with very gratifying re- 
sults after due preparation had been made. The pastor, 
Rev. C. D. Spotts, was requested to report his impressions 
of this unified Sunday and weekday program. With your 
permission we shall submit his report as follows: 
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“We are here using the phrase ‘A Unified Sunday and 
Weekday Program’ in a sense that practically the same chil- 
dren are taught by the same teachers in both the Sunday and 
weekday sessions. The results here enumerated are based 
on actual observation in a school in which such a program 
was carried on in the primary and junior departments during 
a term of twelve weeks. We will classify the results ac- 
cording as they affected the pupil, the teacher and the con- 
gregation. 

“It was discovered that it is much easier to get to know 
the needs of the child during the weekday session than it is 
during the Sunday session. In the week they come fresh 
from the public school and the playground with vital prob- 
lems, which seem to be absent under the formality of a Sun- 
day morning service. One of the teachers remarked, ‘ they 
seem more natural in the weekday session.’ This spontane- 
ity enables the teacher to study the child as she could not 
under the Sunday morning ‘dressed-up,’ ‘now be good’ 
atmosphere. As the teacher thus learns to know the child 
she is better qualified to plan an effective program for both 
the Sunday and the weekday sessions. 

“The very fact of meeting twice a week under the same 
teachers and program seems to make the children feel that 
the Church School is a real part of life. During one week 
the coasting was very good. When one of the girls ap- 
peared she remarked to the teachers, ‘coasting is so good 
that I had a notion not to come to Church School, but then 
I decided to take a coast first and come after all.’ A child 
is really interested when coasting gives way to Church 
School. The child was very much surprised when the 
teacher announced that next week they would spend part of 
the period coasting. 

“ Before starting this correlated program it was almost 
impossible to get the teachers to attend a Teachers’ Meeting 
once a month (partly because teachers didn’t feel that there 
was very much to be done at such a meeting). Now go per 
cent of the teachers come out every week to Teachers’ Meet- 
ing. They not only come, but they are accomplishing some- 
thing. These meetings have become a very vital part of the 
program for it is here that the teachers discuss the responses 
noticed in the children; face the problems that arise; and 
plan the programs for the following week. The program 
that is being carried on at present would not be possible 
without these weekly Teachers’ Conferences (which de- 
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scribes them better than the word ‘ Meetings’). The list- 
less, non-responsive, non-interested group which used to 
attend the monthly Teachers’ Meeting has been transformed 
into a group of wide awake persons who are yearning for 
new methods and new approaches to their problems. The 
leader has an opportunity to give the term ‘ Teacher Train- 
ing’ a real meaning to such a group. One of the teachers 
recently remarked, ‘ these weekly meetings have meant more 
to me than two Standard Teacher Training Courses of the 
formal type.’ 

“ By means of this correlated program the teachers have 
been able to carry out projects which would have been im- 
possible otherwise. During the month of November the 
theme of the primary department was ‘Gratitude.’ This 
theme naturally led into thanksgiving songs, prayers and 
stories, until it was only natural for one of the children to 
suggest that they show their thankfulness by preparing a 
basket for a poor family the children happened to know. 
They had learned a real lesson on thankfulness. 

“The programs of the two departments referred to above 
have made the entire congregation talk about religious edu- 
cation. Posters have been made by the junior girls during 
their weekday session and these have been placed on the Con- 
gregational Bulletin Board and have aroused a great deal of 
interest. Many of the mothers have come to visit during 
the weekday hour, who could not possibly get away on a 
Sunday morning, and more than one mother has reported 
that she has noticed a change in the conduct of her child. 
That, after all, is the test of any program of religious edu- 
cation. 

“This program has broadened the influence of the con- 
gregation in the community, for at least 8 children have en- 
rolled in the school who never attended any Sunday School 
before (they also attend the weekday sessions). The news- 
paper reports of the work of the School has helped to give 
the congregation added influence in the community. 

“Even the consistory is talking about it—in fact they 
have at various times consented to help pay the expenses of 
the school, which means that this work may be put in the 
congregational budget for next year. Upon reporting sev- 
eral of the projects that have been carried on in the weekday 
sessions, one of the Elders remarked, ‘ that is what I call 
real Christianity.’ No program of religious education will 
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ever succeed until not only the mothers, but also the fathers, 
become a vital part of the program.” 


It is at once evident that by introducing unified Sunday 
and weekday education in the local Church this religious 
training is really multiplied fourfold in its influence 
and effects since both Sunday and weekday work when 
properly related will each be twice as effective as an un- 
related program. Whatever else may be inferred from this 
report we are impressed with the idea that sound educa- 
tional work will influence every phase of Church life as well 
as react favorably upon the home-life of the pupils. 

Last winter when a similar experiment in weekday re- 
ligious education was conducted at Doylestown, Pa., an ad- 
ditional feature in the syncretizing of the educational work 
took place. Because certain phases of social service were 
stressed prior to Thanksgiving Day and again directly pre- 
ceding the Christmas season it was found that the children 
desired to express themselves in a substantial way in the in- 
terest of those who were situated in less fortunate circum- 
stances both at home and abroad. There was also a Junior 
Mission Band organization in this same Church which soon 
lost its appeal to these same children because of the normal 
and natural way in which the missionary cause was incorpo- 
rated in a more comprehensive training program. It was 
found that attendance at the Mission Band meetings had 
diminished about 75 per cent. It afforded us real pleasure 
when these children attending weekday sessions suggested 
that they bring definite benevolent contributions not because 
their action avoided any undue anxiety that might eventu- 
ally perturb our Missionary Boards but because these be- 
nevolent enterprises made it possible to develop the world 
brotherhood spirit in the hearts and lives of these pupils. 
Other experiences could be cited to show that all the edu- 
cational activities of the local Church are normally unified 
when sound educational procedures are given the right of 


way. 
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Il. Tue NEED oF UNIFYING RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN 
THE COMMUNITY 


By checking up on the way the average child spends his 
time we find that more than one half of it is given to home- 
life; about one sixth is devoted to attendance at public 
school, another one sixth is spent in play, in work and at the 
movies; while merely a fraction of the remaining one sixth 
is spent in Church activity.” Here then we have the chief 
agencies which mold the character of childhood and youth 
in most communities. In order that the Church may aid in 
the development of right conduct in the largest degree a 
definite procedure must be followed either in supplementing 
the work of these organizations or by supervising their 
efforts as far as the development of Christian conduct is 
concerned. 

We may rightly infer from such a community survey that 
the Christian home is undoubtedly the most fruitful agency 
for the development of character. Our only regret is the 
fact that the home often exerts a negative influence upon 
the lives of the younger generation and in other cases the 
influence of parents is almost negligible with respect to 
properly directing the career of their children. Recently 
the Y. M. C. A., of Akron, Ohio, made a study of the atti- 
tude of young people toward the home, the Church, organ- 
ized amusements and various other institutions. Their find- 
ings revealed that these young men were inclined to regard 
the home as a “ place of neglect and unsympathetic restraint 
on the part of parents.” They further affirmed that “ par- 
ental training should be by example ” * rather than by pre- 
cept. Here the trained weekday religious teacher can exert 
a mighty influence in stirring up an interest in the develop- 
ment of children on the part of parents. We are convinced 
that parents generally are willing to devote almost unlimited 

2Cf. “The Flare of Youth,” Reformed Church Messenger, p. 6, July 
15, 1926. 

‘. Ch “The Flare of Youth,” Reformed Church Messenger, p. 6, July 
15, 1926. 
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time and thought to the proper rearing of their offspring if 
they are given specific direction and assistance in matters of 
this kind. We know in one religious school where a monthly 
letter is sent to parents by each teacher stating the progress 
or lack in progress in the development of their children. 
Specific suggestions are made as to how parents might 
render assistance in the character development of these same 
children. Monthly or quarterly meetings of weekday re- 
ligious educators and parents are held where similar matters 
are discussed and where teachers meet personally with the 
parents to discuss certain features of their work that can best 
be centered in the home. Again, if children are instructed 
or directed by teachers in definite home activities they will 
as a rule interest their parents in these same projects. 
Trained and competent weekday religious teachers can not 
only supervise and correlate the Sunday work with the week- 
day sessions of the Church School but they can also stimulate 
and in many cases supervise the character building process in 
the home. 

This same procedure can be followed in an endeavor to 
relate the religious instruction of the local Church with the 
educational program of the public school. J. B. McKendry, 
director of weekday religious education in Oak Park and 
River Forest, Illinois, is endeavoring to relate the teaching 
of the weekday religious school with the social studies (read- 
ing, geography, civics and history) of the secular schools. 
The weekday religious supervisor acquaints himself with 
the best books used in these same studies and then by having 
the public school teachers report the number of pages that 
will be studied each month, the religious schools will be able 
to take up this work and use this same material as a back- 
ground for moral and religious instruction. Thus by check- 
ing up on the instruction that is offered in the secular schools 
the religious teachers can confine their work to those phases 
of social and religious life that will not be stressed in the 
other schools. 

It is evident that valuable suggestions can be gained on 
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the part of religious teachers by keeping in touch with the 
work in the day schools. The wisdom, however, of follow- 
ing the courses in the public schools with a view of supple- 
menting instruction in this way is, indeed, questionable. 
Giving pupils moral and religious instruction irrespective of 
their immediate needs and interests does not guarantee the 
development of habits in right living. This procedure fre- 
quently develops a mind-set that is opposed to the moral 
training that pupils are supposed to receive in this way. It 
is evident that little or no initiative or self-direction is de- 
veloped on the part of pupils under such a regime. 

Mr. McKendry undoubtedly realizes the limitations of a 
material-centered course of training and for this reason 
suggests that a correlation with the public schools on the 
basis of the problems of pupils is also possible. We believe 
that this latter scheme, to use his own words, “ is one fruit- 
ful of results.” Teachers of religious schools who are 
primarily concerned about the problems and interests of 
pupils need to give little attention to the content-material 
taught in the public schools. They will see many of the 
character deficiencies of pupils when they associate with 
them. There are also a number of character tests being 
prepared which will be of considerable value in ascertaining 
the growth and progress in moral development. By con- 
ferring with teachers in the public schools, with parents, 
with Sunday School teachers and with workers of other 
agencies giving attention to character development, the week- 
day teachers in religious schools can ascertain the vital needs 
of pupils and learn about the results of their combined 
efforts. 

We frankly admit that this moral and religious training 
cannot be adequately assumed by any one organization in 
the community. Not only on account of the extensiveness 
of this training is it required that all agencies in a given 
community contribute toward the moral development of 
children and adults but because character is affected and 
molded by every situation in which we find ourselves. The 
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weekday religious teachers, consequently, because of their 
special training, might well act as specialists in directing the 
development of the moral and religious life of children and 
solicit the cooperation of all the organizations in the com- 
munity in focusing their combined influence upon the specific 
problems that arise in the lives of the pupils. This would 
be a responsible and in many cases a delicate task to per- 
form. We believe, however, that something worthwhile 
could be done along this line if weekday religious teachers 
would report to the workers in all these other agencies the 
specific life problems that pupils are facing and solicit the 
codperation of these same workers in giving the aid that is 
required in the various stages of character development. 
Here we would not have merely a correlation of materials 
apart from the actual circumstances in which pupils find 
themselves but real codperation and supervision in meeting 
the everyday problems that pupils encounter in various situa- 
tions in life which alone mold character. 


III. Tue PLaAce oF THE CHURCH IN A UNIFIED 
PROGRAM OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


We have ventured the statement that no one organization 
in the community can be adequately responsible for all the 
religious training that is required to-day. We would assert 
plainly that the home, the Church, the public school and vari- 
ous welfare organizations, in fact all community organiza- 
tions, either directly or indirectly share in the task of pro- 
viding religious training for old and young. The question 
that concerns us particularly at this time is the specific re- 
sponsibility of the Christian Church for the religious de- 
velopment of its constituency. What for instance is the 
relation of the Church in a comprehensive educational pro- 
gram in which provision is made for both secular and re- 
ligious training over against the attitude of the public schools 


with respect to such a program. 


Here we are face to face with the principle of the separa- 
! 
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tion of Church and State which is one of the basic pillars 
upon which our republic rests. This principle is near and 
dear to the hearts of all our American people. Luther A. 
Weigle in the Teaching Work of the Church has this to say: 


“Provisions were inserted in the Constitution which 
guarantee the free exercise of their religious faith to all, 
and forbid the establishment by Congress of any state re- 
ligion, or the requirement of any religious test or oath as a 
prerequisite for holding any office under the control of the 
United States Government. 

“ That solution of the problem, and the principle of re- 
ligious freedom which underlies it, we may well hope, 
America will never surrender. Religion must not be made 
a matter of majority vote; the rights of the minority, even 
of the individual, in matters of conscience and religious 
faith, must be preserved. The bearing of this principle upon 
the life of the public schools is obvious. The State must 
not, through its schools, force upon the children of any 
citizen doctrines and practices which are not in accord with 
his religious beliefs and his desire concerning the religious 
education of his children.” 


E. P. Cuberly who is probably the most competent his- 
torian with respect to the development of public education 
in the United States makes the following observation: 


“ The far-reaching importance for our future national life 
of these sane provisions (of the Constitution) and especially 
their importance for the future of public education can 
hardly be overestimated. This action led to the early 
abandonment of State religions, religious tests, and public 
taxation for religion in the old States, and to the prohibition 
of these in the new. It also laid the foundations upon 
which our systems of free, common, public, tax-supported, 
non-sectarian schools have since been built up. How we 
ever could have erected a common public school system on 
a religious basis, with the many religious sects among us, it 
is impossible to conceive. Instead, we should have had a 
series of feeble jealous, antagonistic, and utterly inefficient 
Church school systems, confined chiefly to elementary edu- 
cation and each largely intent on teaching its peculiar Church 
doctrines and struggling for an increasing share of public 

unds.”’ * 


4E. P. Cuberly, Public Education in the U. S., pp. 55, 56. 
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It is apparent that teaching religion as a part of a tax- 
Supported school system or in tax-supported school buildings 
which tax can be collected by the mandates of the law is the 
same in principle as making laws to establish or maintain 
religion. Since the State is prohibited from establishing re- 
ligious practices it is quite evident that the Church or some 
other agency or agencies in the community not supported by 
State funds must assume the responsibility of developing 
the religious life of the youth in this country. 

It is not our purpose here to show why in our opinion the 
Church should be made responsible for the promotion of 
systematic religious education. We merely desire to point 
out the fact that it is the general conviction throughout the 
land that the Church is the only agency that is solely devoted 
to the perpetuation of the religious life in the world. Here 
then is a cogent reason why the Church should sponsor re- 
ligious education in any community in preference to the 
public school. 

Lately the need has arisen for the development of the re- 
ligious life of children not only by means of Sunday School 
sessions but also by utilizing part of the time now preémpted 
by the public school. A number of States have made a 
grant of public school time to the Churches for the promo- 
tion of this extended religious training. In some States 
like in New York this practice of dismissing children on 
public school time has been questioned and a deliverance has 
been sought from the courts. The endeavor of the Free- 
thinkers Society of New York City to prevent the Board of 
Education of White Plains, New York, from excusing chil- 
dren from the public schools one-half hour a week on re- 
quest of their parents for religious instruction is a case in 
point. The presiding judge of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York in deciding against the Freethinkers 
Society had this to say: 

“ The Board of White Plains or any school board and the 


Commissioner (of Education) in their exercise of discretion 
in the determination that a rule, which accedes to the request 
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of parents to excuse their children thirty minutes a week for 
religious instruction, constitutes an absence not amounting 
to irregular attendance in the fair meaning of the term, may 
properly give consideration for their guidance and sound 
judgment to the utterance of the United States Supreme 
Court, above referred to, and to the appealing weight of the 


following propositions : 
“That the right of the parent to direct the training and 


nurture of the child is a fundamental right ; 

“That the obligations of citizenship require the promo- 
tion of a spirit of patriotic and civic service and the foster- 
ing in children of moral as well as intellectual qualities ; 

“ That religious conscience, conviction and accountability, 
are the least dispensable foundations for good citizenship 
and real patriotism ; 

“ That the right of the state to enforce school attendance 
does not mean the mental and moral development of all chil- 
dren must be limited to a common mould, and that all chil- 
dren must be standardized; 

“That the regulation does not create a union between 
Church and state, or teach any sectarianism in the schools 
or invade the religious freedom or conscience of any indi- 
vidual. 

“T hold that the excusing of children at the request of 
their parents for the period and purpose stated by a general 
regulation of the Board of Education of White Plains, was 
an act within the power of said Board in the exercise of its 
judgment and discretion; that the determination of the 
Board that such regulation comes within the provision per- 
mitting occasional absences not amounting to irregular at- 
tendance with the fair meaning of the term was not an 
abuse of its discretion in the regard; that the regulation was 
made in accordance with and not in violation of law; that 
the commissioner in the exercise of his powers and in the 
discharge of his duties has no clear right or positive duty 
to act contrary in the premises, and that a discretionary 
power having been lawfully exercised, a mandamus order 
cannot issue to revoke or annul the action taken.” 


We are informed on good authority that should this case 
be appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States the 
same legal firm with which Charles Evans Hughes is identi- 
fied, which firm represented the Greater New York Federa- 

27 
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tion of Churches and the New York State Sunday School 
Association in the White Plains case, would also represent 
the religious forces in arguing this case before the supreme 
judiciary of the land. Ex-secretary of State Hughes has 
expressed his willingness to argue the case in person if such 
an appeal is made. ; 

All this goes to show that the Church is really sponsoring 
the cause of religious education in a very vital way and is 
the one agency together with such allied organizations like 
the Sunday School which is recognized as the primary insti- 
tution for furthering religion in our country. On the other 
hand Chapman and Counts in their admirable treatise, 
Principles of Education, declare that the policy of the school 
has always been to refuse to undertake systematic instruc- 
tion in any field where other agencies, particularly the family, 
the Church and community life were capable of meeting the 
need. We naturally conclude that it is the business of the 
Church to develop an effective system of Sunday and week- 
day religious training and that this responsibility cannot be 
placed upon the public schools. 


IV. CorrELATING SUNDAY AND WEEKDAY CURRICULA 
MATERIAL 


No matter what method of teaching is pursued there must 
be a definite conception concerning the comprehensiveness 
and relative value of the content-material in the mind of the 
teacher with which pupils should become acquainted. This 
also implies that there must be intellgient correlation with 
other educational agencies that are making vital contribu- 
tions to the lives of children and adults. It may be taken 
for granted that those who are primarily concerned about 
“covering text-books ” will logically plan their courses of 
instruction so that pupils will have a definite amount of 
moral and religious information to learn from year to year. 
On the other hand teachers who are guided by the needs and 
interest of the pupils when suggesting helpful data must 
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likewise know the extent of this race experience and must 
know the best way of organizing it in a psychological way 
for the various stages of the growing pupil or else they can- 
not be useful guides to their pupils. 

Considerable study has been given recently to the proper 
development of the moral and religious life and the organ- 
izing of curricula material. The most scientific approach to 
various phases of this educational work is being made by 
Hartshorne and May who are doing research work for the 
Institute of Educational Research of Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University. After devoting considerable time to a 
study of the content-material and skills with which children 
should become acquainted they have reached definite con- 
clusions on this subject and have submitted a comprehensive 
outline. By studying this outline it will at once be apparent 
that no group or agency like the Sunday School, the week- 
day Church school and the public school working independ- 
ently, can hope to offer adequate training to children or 
adults for the realization of “the abundant life.” This 
outline also may well serve as a compass whereby teachers 
and administrators of religious education can chart the ex- 
tent of the moral and religious training that pupils should 
receive in various organizations or relationships so that 
needless overlapping in effort may be avoided. Since Chris- 
tian character is the result of right motives and acts realized 
through fellowship with God it is necessary for the grow- 
ing individual to gain an increasing appreciation of ethical 
conduct in all human relationships. The following ab- 
breviated outline submitted by Hartshorne and May is the 
result of careful investigation with regard to the extensive- 
ness of ethical development. 


Outline of Mental Contents and Skills Involved in Ethical 
Behavior 


A. Certain tools needed for the intelligent consideration of 
problems of social adjustment. 
1. Adequate social-ethical vocabulary. 
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2. Adequate control of language—the ability to say 
the right thing and to understand the more 
subtle nuances of delicate social adjustment. 

3. Assimilation of the fundamental ideas or general- 
izations in terms of which life is coming in- 
creasingly to be understood, such as 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


idea 
idea 
idea 
idea 
idea 
idea 
idea 
idea 
idea 
idea 
idea 
idea 
idea 
idea 
idea 
idea 


of Sex 

of God 

of Right and Wrong 
of Natural Law 

of Growth 

of Evolution 

of Cooperation 

of Personality 

of Custom 

of Design 

of Legislation 

of Education 

of Work 

of Fun 

of The Machine 

of Self-forgetting Service 


B. Particular knowledges and skills needed for making so- 
cial adjustments. 

1. Knowledge of natural law, physical and biologi- 
cal and the limitations and possibilities of ex- 
perience. 

2. Knowledge of body and mind in general and of 
oneself in particular: to understand the causes 
of consequences of certain kinds of behavior 
in oneself and others, the nature of tempta- 
tion, reasons for social and legal requirements 
and desiderata; to control self and growth. 

3. Knowledge of race experience in solving prob- 
lems of social adjustment, as recorded in 
history, folklore, fiction, biography, poetry. 
Particularly, knowledge of motives and pur- 
poses and their consequences. 

4. Knowledge of how people behave toward one 
another in all sorts of situations ; home, school, 
Church, public meetings, committee meetings, 
discussion groups, play groups, emergencies, 
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studying, visiting, etc., and the significance of 
this behavior for the life of the groups con- 
cerned. 


5. Knowledge of moral principles held by different 


groups and their implications and applications 
in concrete situations. 


6. Knowledge of constitutional rights and obliga- 


tions, legislative enactments and sanctions af- 
fecting oneself and one’s groups. 


7. Knowledge of institutions and other codperative 


bodies and movements affecting oneself or 
needed as instruments of social adjustments. 


8. Knowledge of how the work of the world is 


carried on in mining, agriculture, industry, 
commerce, finance, transportation, communi- 
cation, the trades and professions ; mechanical 
and social aspects. 


g. Knowledge of contemporary peoples, races, na- 


tions, their contacts, conflicting interests, ef- 
forts toward peaceful settlement of disputes 
and world organization, effects of war and 
armament, historical and current topics. 


10. Knowledge of the trend of evolution, theories of 


the universe and the place of man in the uni- 
verse. 


11. Knowledge of how men have experienced God in 


connection with nature and in the control and 
development of self and society. Prayer and 
reflection, retrospect, valuation, foresight, re- 
pentance, forgiveness, aspiration, unification. 


12. Knowledge of causes and consequences of social 


behavior, the habit of foresight and valua- 
tion, the recognition of personal and social 
responsibility, the habit of moral thoughtful- 
ness. 


13. Knowledge of how to think with the materials of 





social action, the habit of inhibition, abstrac- 
tion from prejudice, gathering and weighing 
of evidence, use of past experience, willing- 
ness of experiment, discipline of group think- 
ing, open-minded consideration of differences, 
respect for self and others, freedom from so- 
cial suggestion, social perception and imagina- 
tion. 
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14. Knowledge of the sources of information needed, 
and the habit of making constant reference to 
them. 


V. SUGGESTIONS FOR CORRELATING OTHER PHASES OF 
SUNDAY AND WEEKDAY RELIGIousS EDUCATION 


There are those who advocate that instruction at the Sun- 
day session should largely consist of denominational matters 
and that the weekday period or periods be reserved for 
training in fundamental matters pertaining to the Christian 
life. This is, indeed, a most superficial and unpedagogical 
procedure with regard to the teaching function of the 
Church. There are few Protestant Churches that would 
be willing to utilize the Sunday period for merely bolstering 
up the existing disgraceful divisions of Protestantism. 
Most Churches are anxious to teach matters of vital im- 
portance during the Sunday period as well as on weekdays. 
Furthermore, the limited time that is given to weekday in- 
structions in most communities would make it impossible to 
make the weekday schools of religion responsible for the 
promotion of a comprehensive system of vital religious and 
moral instruction. Then, too, our contention of utilizing 
every situation for the molding of character of the highest 
order would not permit of such a scheme where indoctrina- 
tion of pupils at Sunday sessions is given a primary place 
on the program. 

There are others who advocate that there should be three 
distinct periods for the training of pupils in as many phases 
of the Christian life. Thus the Sunday School period might 
be given largely to worship, the young people’s meetings 
might be devoted to expressional enterprises and the week- 
day period should be given over to formal instruction in all 
matters pertaining to the Christian life. It is at once evi- 
dent that only a mechanical and superficial program would 
make it possible to conduct instruction by separating vital 
parts of a religious experience into a disjointed program of 
this kind. Where the pupils are given an opportunity to 
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participate in planning the educational program on the basis 
of life-situations there would not be any justification for 
this arbitrary division of the religious life and experience. 
The conception of the content-material for adequate moral 
and religious training of these three-type programs is also 
far less comprehensive than the outline proposed by Hart- 
shorne and May already referred to by reason of the fact 
that practically all instruction shall be offered at a one-hour 
weekday period. In other words, the pupil is not receiving 
the most complete religious interpretation or appreciation at 
the three-type sessions of the Church School. This scheme 
also fails to make any definite correlation with such other 
organizations that develop the character of the individual, 
like the home, the secular school, the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. 
A., Scout organizations, etc. 

Other plans have been put forward concerning the nature 
and scope of weekday religious education but the educational 
values in most of these have been questioned to a greater or 
less degree. Because of the comprehensiveness of the re- 
ligious training that pupils should receive and also in the 
interest of correlation with other character building or- 
ganizations and agencies in the community, many of the 
leading educators to-day have come to the conclusion that the 
weekday religious schools should be recognized as special 
agencies in each community in which the highest technique 
for development of Christian character can be found. It 
should be the function also of these schools to bring about 
a correlation of training among all the other organizations in 
the community. 


CoNCLUSION 


We believe that the easiest and most fruitful place to 
commence correlation is by first unifying the administra- 
tion, methods of teaching and curriculum of the Sunday and 
weekday sessions of the local Church. This can easily be 
brought about by giving the trained weekday religious 
teachers an opportunity to supervise the work in the various 
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departments of the Sunday School. There is no reason 
why the same methods and programs that are utilized in the 
weekday Church School cannot be put into operation at the 
Sunday sessions. We advocate, furthermore, that every 
Church commence correlating Sunday and weekday religious 
training in a limited way by introducing eight or ten weeks 
of weekday instruction with a “one-hour per week” pro- 
gram for elementary children. Because of the excellent re- 
sults that can be realized from Sunday and weekday train- 
ing where this work is integrally related it will be easy to 
enlarge the amount of weekday instruction after the first 
year. We are also glad to add that materials and manuals 
for inaugurating this work are available and have been used 
to a considerable extent with gratifying results. The only 
way to succeed is to commence since in the development of 
all skills and abilities “ we learn to do by doing.” 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

















VI 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 
PAUL J. DUNDORE 


A large portion of the Protestant church accepts religious 
experience as the final authority of religion. Others place 
their authority in dogma, in the church and many find the 
authority of a religious life in the inerrancy of the Bible. 
Since the days of the Reformation and especially since the 
day of John Wesley an increasing number of persons base 
the authority for religion in experience. The Bible is no 
longer used as an armory of theological proofs. We are 
led to think of the Bible as a source book rather than a text- 
book. In the Bible we find a record of the deepened re- 
ligious experiences of men. Dogmas and doctrines are but 
the interpretations of religious experiences. 

The question confronting us at the outstart is, What is an 
experience? In the first place an experience is something 
that affects one’s self, something that penetrates the privacy 
of one’s individual existence. It is something that has found 
lodgement in my own private life and something I have to 
reckon with henceforth. 

Again, an experience is something felt. Emotion plays a 
large part in experience. The experience is the result of a 
sensation or emotion. 

Again, an experience is something known. I am aware 
of the experience and recognize it when it enters my life and 
when it returns into my life at some future time. I know 
something of its nature. 

An “experience is not a pure sensation. Neither is it 
pure reflection.”” An experience relates itself to the intellect, 
feeling, and will. It is the realization of the complete self. 

417 
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In the realm of religion, experience has the same charac- 
teristics and qualities. It is something felt and known by 
the experient and something that calls for the expression of 
the will. 

In dealing with the psychology of religious experience we 
must assume that there is somewhere a complete and unified 
Personality in which the discords and conflicts of the sub- 
ject may be unified. Peoples of all ages had the conviction 
of a Something or Someone, that would lend itself to the 
unification of the conflicts and discords prevalent in the soul 
of man. The savage religionist called It “ Mana”; the 
Israelite dared not name It ; Confucius termed It ‘‘ Heaven ”; 
the Brahman “ Atman,” the Self: Plato conceived of It as 
“The Good”; Aristotle as “The Unmoved Mover”; 
Plotinus, ‘“‘ The One”; Spinoza, “ That All”; Jesus called 
It “ Father”; Paul, “ Him that filleth all in all”; Hegel, 
“ Spirit”; Fichte, “ Will”; Matthew Arnold, “ The Power 
not Ourselves’; Spencer, “ The Unknowable.”! Peoples 
of all ages and climes experience the existence of Something 
or Someone unto whom they may look for security and upon 
whom they may rely for help. Adherents of all religions 
have a similar experience which is a proof of their kinship. 

A religious experience must posit the existence of an ideal, 
complete and unified personality as a starting point. There 
must be an intelligent Personality behind the universe. 
Without this assumption psychology makes no sense. The 
Personality of God must be assumed before one can deal 
with the psychology of religious experience. 

Such an assumption, however, is not the acceptance of an 
a priori theory of how things must be but rather is the out- 
growth of our experience of the actual course of events. [n 
other matters men begin with the observed fact. The stu- 
dent of nature moves upward from the particular fact to the 
general law. Why not make the experiment of treating 


religion in the same way? 
A religious experience is not developed by the acceptance 


1 Religion as Experience, Buckham, p. 16. 
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of certain doctrines imported into us from without. The 
command, ‘“ Your assent, or your life ” does not lead to the 
development of a wholesome religious experience. Experi- 
ences are not manufactured, they grow. External evidence 
is valueless until it is transmuted into internal evidence, 
something within us acknowledging affinity for something 
without. 

There is something within us which we call divine. The 
inner promptings of the soul are due to the life of God 
within us seeking expression. This thought has been crys- 
tallized in the idea of divine immanence. God has taken 
His abode with us. God is not far from any one of us and 
in Him we live and move and have our being. There is an 
inseparable union of the divine and the human within every 
individual. We experience His influence in our lives and 
this experience gives us the ultimate premise for all our rea- 
sonings about Him. We, therefore, assume that somehow 
the bottom fact of our being is God, and that, through this 
inevitable relation to Him, there is within us an ultimate 
standard. This assumption comes to us by experience of 
the divine life within us rather than by inference. 

Furthermore, God has given us an objective standard of 
personality in Jesus Christ. In His personality we see a 
complete unification with the complete personality of God. 
Here we have our goal, the ideal after which we must strive. 
Our desire to attain unto this divine ideal is common to 
universal experience. 

But how shall we attain unto this ideal? If what the- 
ology calls Pelagianism—“ you can be good if you will ”— 
were a true statement, the problem of life would be simpler 
than it is. Supposing it were true, we have still to discover 
what can make us will. Our religious experiences convince 
us of the fact that the spring or origin of such experiences 
cannot be found in any motives of our own. A religious 
experience which affects our desires and wills is itself a gift 
of the grace of God. “The dynamic of our religion is 
found in the Christ of experience. The contagiousness of 
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His personality, rather than the compulsion of logic, is what 
does the work of regeneration. He does not wait to be ex- 
plained before he draws men to him; it is enough that he be 
lifted up.” * The presence of His Spirit is the stimulus that 
awakens the desire or arouses the will into activity. A 
Christian experience cannot be defined as the pursuit of an 
ideal; it is rather an ideal pursuing us. The Word was 
made flesh. “Christian experience is an individually en- 
lightening and regenerative, ethically purifying, socially re- 
demptive experience of God through the historical-spiritual 
person of Jesus Christ.” * 

A Christian experience calls for the discovery of selfhood 
and the unification of self with God as revealed in Christ. 
William James speaks about the divided self. Life is a 
battle ground due to two hostile selves, one actual, the other 
ideal. ‘ Now in all of us, however constituted, but to a 
degree in proportion as we are intense and sensitive and 
subject to diversified temptations, and to the greatest pos- 
sible degree if we are decidedly psychopathic, does the 
normal evolution of character chiefly consist in the straight- 
ening out and unifying of the inner self. The higher and 
the lower feelings, the useful and erring impulses, begin by 
being a comparative chaos within us—they must end by 
forming a stable system of functions in right subordination. 
Unhappiness is apt to characterize the period of order- 
making and struggle.” * 

St. Paul in a brief autobiography given us in Romans, 
Chapter 7, reveals the secret of the struggle. He gives us a 
glimpse of the divided self when he says, “‘ The good is pres- 
ent with me, but how to carry it out I do not know. The 
good that I will that I do not, the evil that I do not will, I 
do.” But the apostle made every possible effort to unify 
self with Christ. His thoughts, emotions and his will were 
harnessed to and expressed a new purpose. The love of 

2 The Religion of a Mature Mind, Coe, p. 428. 


8 Religion as Experience, Buckham, p. 40. 
4 The Varieties of Religious Experience, James, p. 170. 
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Christ constrained him to unify his life with God and in that 
blessed experience he found freedom. 

In human life there is a constant struggle with our animal 
instincts. Christian psychology deals aptly with this prob- 
lem. No other religion can so grapple with the situation. 
Stoicism would say, Pretend they are not there. Some of 
the great religious of the East regard them as an evil in 
_ themselves to be eradicated. The Christian attitude to our 
animal instincts is that they are not evil in themselves, but 
potentially instruments of the spirit of God. Sin lies not 
in the instinct, but in its perversion. A religion which is 
founded on an Incarnation in the flesh cannot take any 
other attitude. 

A Christian experience is based on a knowledge of self- 
hood which implies an awareness of our physical instincts. 
When such an awareness is at hand the will is in a position 
to control the instinct and sublimate it or direct it in chan- 
nels productive of good. Animal instincts if left wholly to 
the emotions will lead to estrangement from God. But if 
these instincts are properly known to and interpreted by the 
intellect the will is in a position to direct them along useful 
channels. The will has no control over any impulses so 
long as they are not a part of self. Thus in the discovery 
of self the intellect, emotion and the will play an important 
part. “In self-control we not only recognize but accept our 
impulses, and give them expression in conduct by redirect- 
ing them to higher ends. It is true that we may frequently 
have to restrain our anger or sex instincts, but only tempo- 
rarily, whilst we reéducate them in the process of self- 
control.”’ ® 

When we have discovered self and recognize and accept 
these instincts we should seek to unify the same with the 
life and spirit of God as revealed in Christ. This is the 
process of sublimation. 

The sex instinct dare not find crude expression in conduct 
because this would not unify self with God and, consequently, 

5 Psychology and Morals, by Hadfield, p. 188. 
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would rob the soul of happiness and self-realization. The 
sex instinct should be recognized, accepted and controlled so 
that it may be sublimated to higher forms of divine love, 
and become a creative energy for good. The love energy 
must be consecrated to our Lord and redirected in His serv- 
ice. Here self is unified with God. 

The parental instinct, when sublimated, will find expres- 
sion in overseeing a troop of scouts, social settlement work 
or ministering to the helpless and unfortunate souls. 

The pugnacious or combative instinct should be sublimated 
into channels of heroic service in the Kingdom of God. 
God is in need of fighters, fighters against some flagrant 
social wrong. The spirit of adventure has its place in the 
Kingdom life and by thus sublimating this instinct we at- 
tain unto the spirit of unity with God. 

Every instinct is capable of being sublimated into ethical 
values. The instinct of self-assertion, when sublimated, 
produces firm statesmen, great employers, leaders in the 
church and industry who rule their fellows by force of char- 
acter. The submissive instinct, when sublimated, is the 
stuff out of which martyrs are made. The instinct of 
curiosity, when sublimated, gives rise to all forms of scien- 
tific research. Psychology recognizes God who calls us to 
draw our turbulent instincts to Himself and sublimate these 
energies in His service till they grow to be what God made 
them to become. Thus there is a realization of Self which 
abounds in unity with the Spirit of God. Surely he that 
wills to lose his life shall find it. 

But a religious experience not only leads to the discovery 
of self and the unification or the reconciliation of self to the 
great Ideal embodied in Christ. The individual religious 
experience itself must be unified, whole, and complete. 

An experience cannot be confined to states of feeling, or 
to any one form of impression or expression. The book of 
Starbuck, The Psychology of Religion, and the book of 
William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience were 
widely read but the experiences which they relate are, nearly 
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always, thoroughly abnormal. A religious experience should 
be normal, genuine, and complete. 

We quoted the definition of Dr. Buckham on Christian 
experience, namely, “ Christian experience is an individually 
enlightening and regenerative, ethically purifying, socially 
redemptive experience of God through the historical-spirit- 
ual person of Jesus Christ.” This conception of a re- 
ligious experience makes room for an experience that is com- 
plete and whole. It calls into action the intellect, feeling 
and will as contributing forces to the same experience. 

Compare this conception of a religious experience with 
that of John Wesley who, perhaps more than any other man, 
gave rise to the experimental note in religion. His concep- 
tion of an experience centers largely on conversion and 
sanctification. An experience according to Wesley is “ the 
testimony of the Spirit.” The testimony of the Spirit is 
defined by Wesley as “‘ an immediate impression on the soul, 
whereby the Spirit of God directly witnesses to my spirit 
that I am the child of God, that Jesus Christ has loved me 
and given himself for me, and that all my sins are blotted 
out, and I, even I, am reconciled to God.” This definition is 
a splendid declaration of faith. Wesley presupposes much 
in a definition of this kind. He assumes the existence of 
God, the soul, the historical-spiritual person of Jesus Christ, 
sin, the atonement. The stimulus that gives impulse and 
activity to the individual is ‘‘ The testimony of the Spirit.” 
Naturally such an experience is highly colored with mysti- 
cism. The Spirit of God has its place in a religious experi- 
ence but it is not the only contributor to such an experience. 
The “ testimony of the Spirit” is not the simple, isolated 
and self-supported agency which he assumes it to be. It is 
doubtful whether “the testimony of the Spirit”? would 
arouse a Christian experience in the soul of a solitary indi- 
vidual. Ideas mediated by the Christian community, which 
are rooted in the religious impulse of the race also are con- 
tributing factors to a religious experience. 

The question is often discussed as to whether ideas pro- 
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duce an experience or experience the ideas? I think we are 
perfectly agreed that experience is prior to doctrine. We 
first have the experience and then follows the interpretation 
of the experience. The flower gives rise to the science of 
botany, the physical body to the science of physiology, the 
starry heavens to the science of astronomy. Doctrines are 
essential as an interpretation of an experience but they are 
inferior to experience as words are inferior to the thinker. 
Experience does not develop out of the syllogism but is the 
basis of its theories. 

Nevertheless ideas are essential and are a part of a com- 
plete experience. ‘‘ The character of a religious experience 
is determined in a large part by intellectual theories which 
have been previously accepted, whether from conscious re- 
flection or tradition, from instruction or environment.” 
Ideas of some kind are a part of a religious experience. 
Idea is related to experience as the body is related to the 
spirit. The two are inseparable. But the experience is 
greater than the idea as the soul is greater than the body. 
A person who has a religious experience knows, and knows 
that he knows. An experience is rational to a certain ex- 
tent. The experient has inside knowledge of his experi- 
ence. He may not understand Truth. This is not essen- 
tial to a religious experience. An experience does not al- 
ways lend itself to articulate expression. Many have been 
our religious experiences which we could not explain or 
interpret by human tongue. This truth Tennyson has well 
expressed : 


“Moreover something is or seems, 
That touches me with mystic gleams, 
Like glimpses of forgotten dreams— 


Of something felt, like something here; 
Of something done, I know not where; 
Such as no language can declare.” 


And yet a religious experience is rational because it is 
personal. In part it is the outcome of thought and it 
stimulates thought. Doctrine, the interpretation of an ex- 
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perience, follows the experience at a close interval. In turn 
theology helps to induce a new experience through the 
medium of ideas. 

Emotion also plays a prominent part in a religious ex- 
perience. In fact the nature of a religious experience has 
often been beclouded because it was supposed to be nothing 
other than a state of subjective feeling. Too often the 
thought of experience is associated only with the exotic 
phenomena of revivals. Abnormal forms of mysticism 
have been associated with it and has brought the word “ ex- 
perience ” into ill-repute. Too often religious experience 
has only meant conventional conversion or spasmodic emo- 
tion. The word “Experience” like the word “ Evangel- 
ism” has been under a cloud. We should strive to rescue 
the word from the stigma cast upon it, to recast its mode of 
operation and its message. Much of the writings on the 
psychology of religious experience is based on the question- 
naire method which has a tendency to identify religion with 
certain states of emotional excitement. It is a mistake to 
equate an experience with sheer feeling, to value a religious 
experience by the psychological phenomena which may ac- 
company it. There were many who were inclined to do this 
in the church at Corinth. The gift of tongues was sup- 
posed to be an evidence of the experience. ‘“‘ No intensity 
of feeling guarantees the value of an experience, or gives 
any real explanation of it. It is the content of experience, 
not its feeling tone, that matters.” An experience is of 
value when it is “ individually enlightening and regenerative, 
ethically purifying, socially redemptive.” It must conform 
to the objective standard of truth as embodied in Jesus 
Christ. 

Religion has suffered because so many of its adherents 
are determined to equate religion with mere states of feel- 
ing. A stereotyped form of conversion is an absurdity. 
Many cannot enter into such a state of feeling. If such a 
state of feeling is essential to a Christian experience then 

28 
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many are inaccessible to it and consequently religion is 
robbed of its catholicity. 

Again, the effort to awaken an intense form of an emo- 
tional experience leads to a very severe moral danger. The 
line of demarcation between religion and immorality is ex- 
ceedingly narrow when emotions are over-emphasized. At 
a time of mass-revivalism when emotions are unstrung, when 
personality is handed over to experts in mob psychology and 
where the intellect and will are undirected, the wildest license 
often follows. The over-emphasis of the emotions in a re- 
ligious experience leads to a weakening of the will which 
undermines the powers of moral resistance. The overstress 
of emotions in religion not infrequently stimulates the kin- 
dred emotions bound up with sexual passion. There are 

religious people who live in a world of feeling without any 

intellectual background, without any purposive will power. 
Their religious experience is very fragmentary and their in- 
fluence in the effort to christianize the network of human 
relationships is almost negligible. 

Emotion has its rdle to play in religious experience. It is 
the dynamo of the experience whilst the intellect and the will 
aim to guide the experience into proper channels of useful- 
ness. The emotion serves 23 an impulse to action. The 
emotion in an experience is not an end in itself; it should 
result in action. To be satisfied with a mere emotion is to 
short-circuit this psychic energy. It is here that the will 
plays a prominent part in religious experience. Mental per- 
ception, mental affection must lead to physical expression. 
The experience proves futile and remains a fragmentary ex- 
perience unless it is translated in terms of human conduct 
and character. Only then will religious experience reach its 
completeness and its unity. The nearest approach to a defi- 
nition of the real nature of religion that can be gathered 
from Jesus’ teaching is, that religion is doing the will of 
God. “ Doing the will of God” is essential in a religious 
experience. 

Religion has been robbed of much of its power and con- 
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tent because many of its adherents have been content with a 
fragmentary religious experience. One branch of Christen- . 
dom champions the intellect only. It demands that an ex- 
perience, if genuine, must subject itself to the proof of logic. 
In the field of religious education it stresses the informa- 
tional phase only. Another branch of the church champions 
the emotions and mass-revivalism is the result. Religion is 
viewed as the equation of feeling. Another branch of the 
church stresses the will and they pride themselves in their 
applied Christianity as manifested in their effort to uplift 
the community as a whole by means of social settlement and 
charity work. They have little use for religious ideas and 
still less for emotions. The fact is that the adherents to all 
these branches of Christendom share in a fragmentary re- 
ligious experience. They think of the intellect, feeling and 
will as consigned to separate compartments. The mind 
. works asa unit. Intellect, feeling, and will are interdepend- 
ent. They are a part of a genuine religious experience. 
Any experience without the operation of ideas, affection and 
expression lacks in its completeness. Sometimes one, some- 
times the other may be dominant, but they are a part of the 
same experience. 

So long as Christian education only relates itself to a part 
of religious experience, that is, to ideas, feeling or the will, 
so long there will be difference of opinion and divisions with- 
in the church. Sects and schisms often are the outcome of 
Christian experiences that are fragmentary. When a holy 
thought awakens a feeling which finds its end in the expres- 
sion of human conduct by the direction of the will you have 
a complete and unified religious experience. Such a unified 
experience ministers to the unity of the Spirit and helps to 
promote the bond of peace amongst Christians. 

Religious education aims to have the child share in this 
complete experience. Its method is not ideational, emotional 
nor wholly volitional but rather experimental. It deals with 
life situations as they relate themselves to the intellect, feel- 
ing and will. It strives to lead the child to a complete and 
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unified religious experience. With this conception of re- 
ligious experience I believe that Church unity can be fos- 
tered better by a system of Christian education than by any 
other agency at our disposal to-day. As the public school 
is the greatest Americanizing agency in our land, even so 
Christian education, which aims at a complete religious ex- 
perience in the hearts of its members, is the most potent 
agency the church has at present for the promotion of Chris- 
tian unity within the fold of Protestantism. 


GREENVILLE, Pa. 
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A FAREWELL TO OUR READERS 


The Editors of the REFormep CuurcH Review here- 
with announce that this delayed October number of the 
magazine will be its final issue. This announcement is 
made after much hesitation and with regret, for it marks 
the end of a long and distinguished career in the field of 
theological journalism. 

The direct reason for the discontinuance of the REvIEw 
is financial. Its publication was never a profitable enter- 
prise; nor did its founders and their successors expect it to 
pay, even its running expenses. For a number of years the 
Publication and Sunday School Board of the Reformed 
Church in the United States has generously assumed the 
annual deficit. But the present cost of labor and materials 
has made this financial problem acute. Only an adequate 
endowment, it was felt, could guarantee the future existence 
of our quarterly. And an effort was made, several years 
ago, to solicit funds for that purpose. But its results fell 
far short of the need. Accordingly, at its last annual meet- 
ing, our generous sponsors, the Publication and Sunday 
School Board, felt constrained to ask to be relieved of the 
deficit incurred by the publication of the Review. The 
only way to do that seemed to be to stop issuing it. 

But other reasons, less immediate and pressing, perhaps, 
than the above, but more weighty and decisive underlie this 
action of the Editors. It may well be questioned whether 
there is to-day a distinctive sphere for this REviEw, in its 
present form, even if its financial needs were met. That it 
had a sphere and function of its own at the time of its 
birth, and for many succeeding decades, will not be denied 
by those who know its history. In its first issue, published 
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in 1849, the “ distinctive and peculiar character” of the 
REVIEW is described in these words, “as the mere echo of 
what already exists in this way, it would have no right to 
challenge any regard. It proposes to represent, in philoso- 
phy and religion, the system of thinking which has come to 
be identified extensively, in this country, with the Institu- 
tions at Mercersburg, though of far wider and higher force 
in fact, on both sides of the Atlantic. It is wished, in this 
respect, to supply, by means of it, a want which all other 
REvIEws at the present time fail to supply. Did the way 
seem to be fairly open, in any quarter besides, for a full 
and free representation of the tendency in whose service it 
is to appear, it would not be commenced. Room will be 
made, in this way, for the idea of theology as a living proc- 
ess in the life of the church, and not a tradition simply in 
its outward keeping. It will be taken for granted that 
theology is not yet complete; just as little as the same can 
be said of the new creation in Christ Jesus. It lies in its 
conception, as now described, that the MERCERSBURG RE- 
VIEW will bear no strictly denominational character.” 
Those were great words, and brave, in 1849, when they 
were nailed to the masthead of the new journal, as it was 
being launched upon a theological sea whose tides and cur- 
rents differed materially from those of to-day. But the 
promise was kept throughout its long career. Under its 
different names, with changing editors, the REVIEW has 
never been a merely denominational organ, though it has 
been of marked influence in moulding the genius of our 
Reformed Church in the United States. Nor has it been 
the champion of one theology, whatever its type. It has 
faithfully stood for a tendency, rather than a theology and 
that tendency may be called Progressive Evangelicalism. 
But that tendency has permeated our American Christian- 
ity like a Heaven, since the middle of the last century. It 
is no longer the mission of a few, but it has been thought and 
wrought into the message and ministry of multitudes. The 
founders of this REview, with a few others, were the 
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pioneers of that spirit in America, But their spiritual 
kindred, to-day, are found in all of our denominations. 
And their essential message is being spoken weekly and with 
high competence through the columns of certain inter- 
denominational and denominational religious journals with 
a wide circulation. Even our literary magazines have en- 
tered this field with marked ability and success. On the 
other hand, the vogue of technical theological journals is 
constantly diminishing. Only a few quarterlies of that 
type survive to-day, resting securely on adequate endow- 
ments. And these few seem to meet every demand that is 
made. 

It is for these weightier reasons that the Editors have 
decided to discontinue this Review. They are aware that 
their action will bring deep regret to many of the old sub- 
scribers, and that it may cause criticism. Possibly, if such 
criticism be constructive, it may lead to some reincarnation 
of the spirit of the REviEw in a new form that shall render 
a distinctive service to our day and generation. Such a 
contingency would be sure to receive a hearty welcome from 
the present Editors, who fully share every regret felt by our 
readers. 

There is no need in these closing words, to speak of the 
past of the Review. That is eloquently and significantly 
set forth in the many bulky volumes that constitute its file. 
Its life-span measures seventy-eight years, from 1849 to 
1927. That is a long period of time. But its length is far 
exceeded by its epochal importance in the history of hu- 
man thought and endeavor, and in the progress of civiliza- 
tion. And throughout this eventful and changeful cycle 
of years the Review has fed the heart and mind of sev- 
eral generations of readers with nourishing food. Rarely 
has it been controversial; and never polemical. Its chief 
aim has been to promote progressive and constructive theo- 
logical thought. Its past editors have been gifted men and 
loyal members of the Reformed Church. Among its con- 
tributors will be found the leaders, lay and clerical, of their 
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time. The influence of their writings has been felt far be- 
yond the bounds of our Church. Thus, the Review has 
not merely served as an agency for moulding a distinctive 
denominational consciousness within the Church, but it has 
also been a large factor in establishing our position among 
the religious bodies of our country. The historian of the 
Reformed Church in the United States will find the vol- 
umes of the REviEw an indispensable treasury of informa- 
tion. The young men of to-day and to-morrow will find 
in its pages the sure foundation stones for the superstruc- 
tures of thought and life which they must build. 

The Editors of the Review bid their readers an affec- 
tionate farewell. 


THeEo. F. HERMAN. 

















VIII 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS 


The Survival Value of Christianity. By John Moffatt Mecklin, Ph.D., 
Professor of Sociology in Dartmouth College. Pages 253. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York. 

Professor Mecklin will always be remembered by students 
of sociology and religion by his important work An Intro- 
duction to Social Ethics. A more recent and popular book 
from his pen, The Klu Klux Klan is a scientific and fearless 
exposure of the fallacies and dangers involved in this pseudo- 
patriotic movement, which has now apparently exhausted 
itself. The present volume is a valuable contribution to the 
ever-recurring subject of the uniqueness of Christianity and 
an inquiry into the nature of its peculiar values which, when 
properly understood, will warrant belief in its survival amid 
the changes of modern life, occasioned by modern science 
and culture. 

Professor Mecklin begins his study with an analysis of 
the factors which have produced the movement known as 
Fundamentalism, which he believes to be the most dangerous 
foe to real religion. He explains its extent and influence in 
American religious circles on the basis of the unique charac- 
ter of our early history. ‘ Religion, moreover, of all the 
higher interests of men was most easily transplanted to the 
wilderness. Science, art and philosophy presuppose a more 
or less mature culture. . . . Religion had no rivals in early 
America among the higher interests of men. She speedily 
preempted the legitimate spheres of science, education, art 
and philosophy. They became her vassals. Even political 
status, as in Massachusetts Colony, was conditioned upon 
church membership. In spite of our conventional claims 
to religious freedom and tolerance, orthodox religion has 
tuled the realm of higher loyalties among the American 
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masses up to the close of the nineteenth century to a degree 
without parallel.” 

The central thesis of the book revolves around the author’s 
conception of religious values which he regards as fictions 
of the religious imagination. Some of the most interesting 
and suggestive portions of the book relate to the part which 
symbol, myth and legend play in the process of interpretat- 
ing and perpetuating the truths of religious experience. 
Professor Mecklin distinguishes between a scientific hy- 
pothesis which looks toward reality and “ fiction which is a 
sort of scaffolding erected to facilitate thought or emotion 
and does not look to reality. . . . The religious urge is not 
towards an understanding of reality, but towards the satis- 
faction of inner needs.” From this standpoint the in- 
adequacy and shortcomings of the crass literalism of Funda- 
mentalism is indicated. But the weakness of Protestant 
Liberalism is also shown to be “the undue narrowing of 
the essence of Christianity down to a minimum of historical 
facts as to the life and teachings of Jesus and the consequent 
discrediting of the subsequent creations of the religious im- 
agination in historic Christianity.” The type of thought of 
Catholic Modernism as represented by the intuitional ideal- 
ism of Tyrrell, the author holds, offers a basis for a re- 
conciliation between the dualism of fiction and fact, symbol 
and religious reality. The realization of this conception of 
religion is regarded as an absolute necessity for the purifica- 
tion and preservation of Christianity. 

However greatly we may differ with our distinguished 
author, as does the present reviewer, concerning the adequacy 
of his theory of religious knowledge, we receive with grati- 
tude a book which forces us to reéxamine many of our 
fundamental concepts and which is packed with original in- 
sights and observations, the fruitage of mature thought and 
study. We feel however that the author has permitted the 
vagaries of the late Mr. Bryan and his fundamentalist fol- 
lowers to have been the object of his attack too frequently. 
It would have been more helpful to his argument had he 
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recognized the positions of influential thinkers such as 
Edgar S. Brightman and Douglass C. Macintosh who have 
dealt with the subject of religious values. 
The interest in “ the cosmic fortune of values ” and “ the 
beyond which is within,” we think, will not abate. 
Lee M. ErpMan. 


Creative Personality. A Study in Philosophical Reconciliation. By R. 
T. Flewelling, Professor of Philosophy, University of Southern Cali- 
“fornia. With an Introduction by H. W. Carr. Pages 320. Price 
$2.50. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
The book is a lucid and cogent statement of the philosophy 
of Personalism, the most hopeful tendency of modern phi- 
losophy from a Christian point-of-view. 


A Faith For The New Generation. By James Gordon Gilkey, M.A., 
D.D. Pages 159. Price $1.75. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
The author is both a teacher and a preacher, and his book 

will be read with profit by those in school and by their par- 
ents and elders. But it is written primarily for our acad- 
emic youth, by one who has a sympathetic appreciation of 
their religious problems, and a large experience in dealing 
with them. 


Science, Religion and Reality. Introduction by Earl Balfour. Conclu- 
sion by Dean Inge. Edited by Joseph Needham. Pages 306. Price 
$2.50. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

A voluminous book of eight weighty and meaty chapters, 
besides the comprehensive Introduction and Conclusion, in 
which a group of famous scientists and philosophers discuss 
the relation of religion and reality. The price is remark- 
ably low, and while few of our readers may read all of these 
presentations, all should read some of them. Every con- 
tributor to the volume writes with authority on his topic. 
The book is sure to retain its authoritative place for years 
to come in the sphere covered by its title. 
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Science as Revelation. By John M. Watson. Illustrated. Pages 303. 

Price $2.25. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

A unique volume, in which each of the great sciences tells 
its own story of revelation, in simple language. The cumu- 
lative argument, carried from chapter to chapter to a con- 
structive conclusion, leads to a deeper insight into the divine 
meaning of our marvelous universe. 


Norwegian-American Lutheranism up to 1872. By J. Magnus Rohne, 
Th.D., Professor of Christianity in Luther College. Pages 271. 
Price $3. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


My Gray Gull and Other Essays. By William Valentine Kelley. Pages 
240. Price $1.50. The Abingdon Press, New York. 


The Unguarded Gate. By Floyd W. Lambertson. Pages 190. Price 
$1.25. The Abingdon Press, New York. 
A series of sermons for children. A helpful book for 
parents and pastors in dealing with children of the inter- 
mediate age. 


The Heights of Christian Love. A Study of First Corinthians Thirteen. 
By Doremus A. Hayes. Professor of New Testament Interpretation, 
Graduate School of Theology, Evanston, Ili. Pages 228. Price $1.50. 
The Abingdon Press, New York. 

A splendid book on the greatest theme of the Bible. The 
author has given ample evidence in his previous writings of 
his scholarly knowledge of the New Testament, and of his 
ability to bring its great massage close to the heart of 
modern readers. This recent volume deserves wide reading. 


The Spiritual Element In History. By Robert W. McLaughlin. Pages 

312. Price $2.50. The Abingdon Press, New York. 

This book should come into the possession of every 
thoughtful person who desires to find a clue to the meaning 
of history. There are, of course, countless volumes offer- 
ing their services as guide through the mystic maze of past 
eons. But there are surprisingly few that discern “ the 
spiritual element ” in history. And, among the few, there 
is none that presents it more clearly and persuasively than 
the volume under review. 
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Adventures In Habit-Craft. Character In The Making. By Henry 
Park Schauffler. Pages 164. Price $2. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

A wise and helpful book for the better mastery of the 
most difficult art of character-building. It contains seven- 
teen projects of habit-making, each filling a chapter, and all 
wrought out in detail and illustrated. Modern religious 
teachers will welcome the volume as a very useful guide 


book. 


An Integrated Program of Religious Education. By W. A. Harper. 
President of Elon College. Pages 152. Price $1.75. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

Modern religious education is still so new a science that 
we are getting a large number of “ pioneer ” books, which, 
of necessity, are of a tentative and provisional nature. They 
state problems, rather than offering ready-made solutions. 
The present volume belongs to that group of books. It 
blazes a path into a land as yet unconquered. The problem 
discussed is tersely stated in its title. It deals with the 
integration of our various and manifold programs and 
processes of religious education. There is no other book 
extant that treats this important matter as comprehensively 
and as convincingly as President Harper’s. It is a manual 
to be studied and discussed, rather than an ultimatum. But 
it has the prophetic quality of books based on keen insight 
and a clean analysis of all the pertinent factors. It presents, 
in outline, a solution of the problem that will in time be 
realized in practice. 


The Self And Its World. By George A. Wilson. Professor of Phi- 
losophy, Syracuse University. Pages 382. Price $220. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 


Cosmic Evolution. By John Elof Boodin, Ph.D. Professor of Phi- 
losophy, Carleton College. Pages 484. Price; $3.50. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

Two significant volumes that are strongly recommended 
to readers interested in philosophical inquiries. The keynote 
of both is a rational and intelligible idealism. 
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The Self and Its World is a timely apologetic for a Self 
that is not merely a cog in a mechanistic universe, but a 
personal entity responsive to God and creative of values. 
Cosmic Evolution is a weighty argument, supported by evi- 
dence, for the reality of the highest forms of cosmic con- 
sciousness—life, mind, and God. It proves that, without 
God as its purposive ground and goal, cosmic evolution 
lacks an intelligible and adequate explanation. 


The Theology of Personality. By William Samuel Bishop, D.D. Pages 

231. Price $1.50. Longman’s, Green and Co., New York. 

The book is written from the standpoint of orthodox 
Anglican Christianity. Its aim is to set forth the truth in 
reference to personality, divine and human. But in the 
pursuit of this noble aim the author does not venture be- 
yond the precincts of the ecumenical creeds. It is a learned 
treatise on the meaning of the trinitarian and christological 
dogmas of the early Church, and a criticism of “ certain un- 


sound developments which are in evidence both in Greek 
and in Latin Catholicism.” But it will not satisfy those 
who recognize the inevitable historic limitations of those 
metaphysical formulas. They were, indeed, a magnificent 
tribute to the Christ and God they sought to explain. But 
they are not a final explanation of the mystery of personal- 
ity, whether divine or human. 


Tueo. F. Herman. 
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